Glenn Exum Interview, Summer 1994? Three-tape series, before his mild 
stroke. 

Tape One, side A: 

Glenn: And we went from the Teton Glacier right up over the top. But that 
uh, its an interesting interesting. 

Jean: Oh that would be great. I think they’ll enjoy that. 

Glenn: But I, uh, I was reading something here, I think its a beautiful thing 
thats in there. This is a lovely thing that this Dr. Charles Houston, I know 
Charlie, and actually I had the privilege of introducing him three or four 
years ago at Jackson Lake Lodge, etc. [goes on about Houston and a piece he 
wrote about aging and altitude] Well, we had so many different 
experiences and we always clicked. Well you know when we were at 
University of Idaho, I entered at mid-term, and my life was sort of shot 
apart there for a while, because when i finished high school in 1930, I had 
an opportunity to go to to the Orient in a band, make a trip out to Seattle, 
you know, Japan, China, all those places. And I went over, they do this 
practice with this band all fall, and we were all set to go and then the 
booking agency out in Seattle, he says, you don’t have a string player, 
you’ve got to have at least one string player. Well I told the guy look, I’m 
the youngest one in the group, I think I should drop out, get somebody who 
can play the violin. They found another guy and I never got to go again. I 
went to San Francisco with my uncle who used to be on Broadway, he was 
a wonderful tenor you know, Vance Stolte [?] He was in the Al -- he sang 
on broadway, commentated on radio. He had a beautiful tenor voice. And 
so he took me to San Francisco with him. i tried to get a job there. And it 
was in the depression and boy there were no jobs, and finally by the grace 
of god I go a telegram from the U. of Idaho and they’d heard of me and 
these guys they wanted me to come up to idaho and play in the dance band, 
the Blue - And so i went up there and thats how I got through college, 
playing the sax. Nobody every gave me a penny, nobody ever gave me 
anything. But I met these guys and some of them became close pals of 
mine. And then there was this story about my first car, i think i wrote 
that. Well, I don’t want to side track you. 

Jean: I have a long list of questions I need to ask you. [we touch base 
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with the project, go over photos we talk logistics We also discuss how 
Glenn can’t go fishing because he is in so much pain, and because of the 
condition he is in, he is afraid he will fall down and never get back up. he 
likes to wade, so is worried about the water.] 

Glenn: You know, I used to run up and down the damn river. And old 
Petzoldt he and I would go fishing, course he never wore waders. He just 
went out, and he was in there one time, he had water almost up there like 
this, he says i need one of these things to carry my flies on. But he and my 
son Ed, who was a fantastic fisherman, when he was just little, we went 
down to the mouth of the Gros Ventre one day, and we’d wade out into it 
and old Paul, he didn’t have a net, so he was using his hat for a fish net. 

He would take his hat off, get the fish in his hat. And old ed, he aid, Come 
here i want to show you something, well maybe, this was my brother Ed, 
but he was fishing one day, the mouth of the Gros Ventre, it used to be 
good fishing, it was just fantastic. There were quite a lot of rainbows. 

But anyway, he had a rainbow about 15 inches, jumping all over the rive 
you know. He says I want to show you something. He said look behind you. 
And there the fly was. He threw a half hitch around the fish and caught 
him without hooking it, and he kept the tension just right, and landed him. 
He caught a fish and never had to hook him. He was one of the fellows that 
used to fish a lot with Carmichle. He even looked like a fish. He could 
mimic how the fish looked. But he was a classic fisherman. He was so 
funny, did I ever tell you , he was in world war I, he was in the battle of - 
- and he was gassed. And so he was on a pension, and so he used to always 
wear the old army hats, like in world war I and he was the first fishing 
guide in the park there, just like we were the first mountain guides, he 
was a writer, before he went in to the war, from Florida, he wrote 
beautifully. He used to write an article every week on fishing. But he had 
this, i guess it was emphysema, he had an awful time, he’d be sitting out 
there. His wife is the postmistress of Moose. After Bob died, she married 
Jamie Moseley[?] who used to be the postal inspector. But anyway, when 
Bob would be sittin out on the porch and then i’d come by and he’d say, 
Mother, lock the safe. Hes here again. One day he said, well mother, I was 
fishing the middle fork of the Gros Ventre and I saw something that really 
made me sick, he said, there was a cowboy riding up the middle of the 
stream with a cane pole spinner on it riding a horse. And you know, he 
was the purest. And he said, that’s the worst thing I ever saw. 
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Jean: Now Ed was your younger brother? 

Glenn: I had only one brother. 

Jean: Did you have sisters? 

Glenn: I had four. My eldest sister died last year. And I still have four 
sisters. My second eldest sister is two years older than I am. So she is 
85. And the one next to me, under me is 80, and the youngest one is 77. 

Jean: So they are all still alive, except for the one sister and Eddy. 

Glenn: Eddy dies, well he was quite amazing my brother. He was Harry 
Crandall’s favorite subject. A good lookin guy, he had beautiful curly 
hair, and he was a fantastic singer. He went to University, he was 
featured in the plays. And back in 1939, in 38 a guy came out from New 
York City. He was with the RKO studios. So Ed and I, I used to play the 
guitar, and he would sing. 

Jean: You’d play and he would sing? 

Glenn: Yeah. I’d sing with him. But anyway, this guy said you guys better 
go down to Hollywood, so he set up a date for us to be tested with the RKO 
studios in hollywood. Beth didn’t know anything about this. 

Jean: You knew her then? 

Glenn: Yeah, well we were married. We were married in 1939. The screen 
test was that same year in the summer. So she went down to hollywood 
with me and we took these tests. And Beth said, you can either have 
hollywood or me. I said I’ll take you. So I went back to Northern Idaho and 
continued my career in teaching. I started teaching back in 34. 

Jean: So when this happened you were already teaching at the guide 
school. 

Glenn: Yes. But anyway, ... 

Jean: Why didn’t Beth want hollywood and her? 
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Glenn: Well, Ed was down there already he was staying at, have you ever 
seen Nannette Aubrey? Well, he was staying at her house. She hadn’t been 
in the movies yet, you know. Staying there and boarding with her mother. 
When we got there we’d been out all night after we had our testing, went 
to dance with the Phil -- orchestra. And Ed had her as a date that night. 
We had dinner and we danced and danced to the Phil Harrison orchestra. 

And then we went on back, and Ed stayed on. And he had a, he graduated 
from the University of Montana State, he was an all american basketball 
player. Great fisherman. And a championship horseshoe thrower, if you 
can believe that. But a great combination. But he had a voice, he could 
project like Nelson Eddy, he could croon like Crosby, but his voice was 
lower. And he used to sing just beautiful stuff. And he stayed on there 
and he got in a musical called Cage Me a Peacock. And he was, MGM tested 
him too. 

Jean: And what happens when you test? 

Glenn: Well, they take you in the studio and then they, you have to have 
some kind of a routine, and so we talked about fishing that sort of thing. 
Then he sang a song and I accompanied him, and then I sang a, its quite a 
beautiful song called [mumble] he goes over words to song] It was a 
pretty good song. I sang it quite well. They thought that we had done well, 
and wanted us to stick around. Well I couldn’t i had to go back. 

Jean: Cause Beth wanted you back. 

Glenn: And then while Ed was there waiting to see what they were going 
to do, why MGM tested him. And he was ready to go and he got spinal 
meningitis. And I went down there and he died in ten days. 

Jean: How did he get meningitis. 

Glenn: I don’t know. He had a boil on the back of his neck. And that was 
just before they invented penicillin. He only lived ten days. 

Jean: So you flew down to try to see him. 

Glenn: Yeah, I flew down and I had quite an experience. Are you a 
Christian? 
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Jean: Yeah. Yeah. 


Glenn: Well, Beth and I are, you know, 

Jean; YOu’ve always been a Christian? 

Glenn: oh yeah. But you know, we tried to [reflect a deed?] You know, we 
talk about it, if you reflect you could just sense it, really open -- . But 
anyway, my brother-in-law who is a teacher at UCLA, he taught theology 
and religion, he and I were at Ed’s bedside, and Ed was there, you know, he 
was in a coma. 

Jean: So he got spinal meningitis and went quickly into a coma. 

Glenn: Well, it was just in the process. And right at the end why, he was 
in a coma. And then he came out of it. And he said, you know, I was on a 
ship. And there were a lot of [dogs.] And he said the lord was there. And I 
told him that I wanted to come back and see you. He said Okay, you can go 
back. So he had a hold of my hand, and the first thing he did, he had a lot 
of hair and I was losing mine, and the first thing he said was, “How’ your 
hair?” I said, Ed, my hair is great. And he talked to me for a little bit. 

And then he pressed my hand and died. So 

Jean: He came back to see you one more time. And had you seen him, was 
he at all conscious the other times. So you came after he was already 
unconscious. 

Glenn: Yeah, well he was conscious for a while after he went into the 
coma, but he was bight eyed and he knew what he was talking about. Very 
sharp. And when he said that, why, you know people you hear stories 
about who have vision seeing the Lord. But anyway, he said the lord was 
there and I talked to him. He said okay, you can go. He didn’t say how long 
he could stay, so that was it. 

Jean: So how old was he and how old were you. 

Glenn Twenty five. Twenty five. I’m just four year older so I was 29. 
Jean: Glenn, what happened to your parents, because you don’t talk about 
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your parents. 


Glenn: Well they died when I was very young, in an accidental .... 

Jean: Like a car accident? 

Glenn: Yeah, and there were six kids. 

Jean: So they both died at the same time. 

Glenn: Yeah. They both died at the same time. 

Jean: And how did they die? 

Glenn: It was just this crazy accident. 

Jean: And you were the oldest. 

Glenn: No. Mardy was the oldest. And then we were sort of shifted 
around, and I eventually lived with a family. They had a big ranch outside 
of Pocatello in American Falls right at - shad, i used to work on that 
ranch. And then I went through school in pocatello [mumble] 

Jean: How old were you when your parents died? 

glenn: I was eleven. 

Jean: So you knew them well. Or were really small. 

Glenn: Oh yeah, I knew them quite well, but you know, the years kind of 
flowed by. Some people remember, I know my sisters remember a lot 
more about our childhood than i did. But we were always a very close-knit 
family, my sisters and I were always But uh, it was a rough go, but uh, 

I don’t know i think i was pretty lucky in having these folks, the Hubbards. 
They didn’t adopt me, they would have but they didn’t. 

Jean; The Hubbards? 

Glenn; W. J. Hubbard, yeah, he’s the guy that had that big farm over in 
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Idaho. 


Jean; Where in idaho? Pocatello? 

Glenn: Yeah, in Bashaw. Yeah it was very interesting because it ties in 
with the Grand Teton. Because it was named after this French Trapper 
whose name was -- shaw and they kind of tie in with the possibility that 
maybe he had something to do with the Enclosure and the early trappers. 
But anyway, that was out there on this big -- farm. It was interesting 
because the tale, the reason i was there, the tale, was that their son who 
was the same age as I, was my pal, and when we were in the sixth grade, 
why we, I remember we had a wonderful teacher, a few teachers I 
remember that made a real impression on me. I was only in the sixth 
grade, but that was the year I lost my parents. Her name was Mary Joyce 
Dunne. And every morning we’d always stand up and say, every day and 
every way, I’m getting better and better. And I just remember that. 

Enough that I’ve -- since sixth grade. 

Jean: And thats kind of maybe where your positive attitude came from. 

Glenn: I don’t know Jean, but I’ve tried never to have a negative attitude. 

I tried always to, even when things are lousy, if you look deep enough, I 
think if you try to evaluate everything, as well as you can, why, you know I 
listen to this Robert Schuller [discuss his positive mind - Make stars out 
of your scars, he was also inspired by his sixth grade teacher I mention 
the similarities between Glenn’s live and Mike menolascino’s life Glenn 
says he doesn’t want anything about his parents in the book.] 

Jean: Because you feel like its too negative? 

Glenn: Well, i don’t know. It was just a bad break and so I don’t talk about 
it. Anyway, uh, ... 

Jean: Just so I can understand your life a little better, can i ask, did you 
stay with your brothers and sisters or did you get split up. 

Glenn: Well, we were split up. We only stayed together for one winter. My 
parents died in April. We stayed together the end of that year and the next 
year. We all lived with my Aunt Elda. Then we just split up. 
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Jean: did she have her own kids, too? 


Glenn: yes, she had three kids, but she was a wonderful lady and she did 
all she could. It was just too much, then Ed, my brother Ed, he lived with 
my uncle {moan] for a while. They were all LDS. I wasn’t. 

jean: Were your parents LDS? 

Glenn: My mother was. My dad wasn’t. But anyway, they didn’t really 
[mumble] as I got older, so I became a methodist and congregationalist. 

And then we joined the first American Baptist Church in Jackson. The 
good Shepherd Presbetyrian church. I directed a good number of Church 
choirs, and now I still sing in the church choir, [we discuss how he is still 
active today in the church, their membership has increased, and they are 
doers.] 

Jean: Did you always work then? You said that it was during the thirties. 
Did you always try and find a job? 

Glenn: Yeah. I actually only had two jobs in my life. I was supervisor of 
music in idaho for 37 years, then of course i was in the mountain guides 
service from 1931 to 1978. 

Jean: So music was your first job, and that’s how you got through school. 
And then you started this climbing. And then it was those two things. 

Was it difficult during the depression time? Its kind of amazing to me 
that you made your way so easily. 

Glenn: Well, I was just lucky. Because, actually, this job I got with the 
Blue Bucket Band at the University. We used to play two nights a week and 
we got six bucks a night. 

Jean: Was that a lot at the time? 

Glenn: Yeah, that was plenty. Because uh, most of the kids at the 
University didn’t earn a buck [ mumble] We got along great and I was in 
the Sigma Knu fraternity and in my senior year I was manager of the house 
[ mumble] And we got along great. Nobody ever gave me anything. I just 
kind of [mumble] I don’t know, I just didn’t seem to worry. I just -- 
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everything was going to be okay. And then the -- started to fall and i got 
plenty of opportunities. That was a very special experience in my life. 

Jean; When did you climb the Eiger. 

Glenn: 1937. 

Jean: And was that during the same time you were over in England. 

Glenn: Well, I climbed the Matterhorn in 35. You see, when I was with the 
Dean [he asks if I read a related story] And uh, so and I climbed with she 
and her uncle, [ we discuss Ann Bolin] One night I was there, it was in 
cockney English and she was singing, Oh she walks the bloody tower, with 
her head tucked underneath her arm. You remember I told you about him, 
that he was the king’s biographer, and he had just finished writing the 
biography of Edward the VIII and when he finished writing the biography of 
Edward the VIII [and he became the king] and he changed the last chapter 
and made a fortune. And then I got to know him and he said well why don’t 
you come over and live with me. So i went back over there in 1938 and 
spent the summer and that’s when I got to -- Simon, his nephew was in 
the -- guard and he wanted to go over there and climb something in 
Switzerland and thats when i got to climb the Eiger. 

Jean: Now, my question was, i wondered how, it seems like in Europe at 
the time, that’s where the center for climbing was, and how did that 
influence you. 

Glenn: Well, when I did the Matterhorn in 1935, I, of course, I didn’t have 
much money so I climbed it solo. And I [hooked up with German people?] 

[All I had really when I climbed the matterhorn was — and i told the story 
when i stopped there, ... she had a little bottle of schnapps and I told her 
Fraulein, they toasted to the matterhorn] I walked from Zermott up to the 
Swiss Alpine hut and i was going to stay overnight there but they didn’t 
have any space. But there was a room over at the Belvedere Hotel, so i 
stayed there and i told the old hotel keeper to wake me up at 1 o’clock, i 
wanted to go early. And he did and I had a good breakfast. Then I started 
out and that morning there were about forty people climbing the 
matterhorn. They started early, you get up and down. And they were 
carrying torches. Out of this long line, there was no way i could get 
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around them, because, you know, you just don’t do that. Finally I got up to 
the -- hut, just about daybreak. I looked, just kind of looked in through 
the window, and there were all these Swiss guides asleep and you could 
almost see the reverberations of the snoring, all the noises and 
nightmares. And then finally i got around these people and i got out on the 
Hornley ridge, and i just ran up the thing. I got out around 8:30. 

It wasn’t easy, but they did have a few dozen good ropes hanging down, 
[fixed ropes] The wind was blowing pretty hard. I got on the east side of 
the ridge. The wind was blowing pretty hard. I couldn’t hardly stand up. 

So I said, I’m never gonna be here so I dug a hole in the swiss summit you 
know. Finally here come t two swiss guides and one gal. They had this one 
german girl, and they were awfully nice, and I said would you mind if I 
took your picture, which I did. I said would you take one of me. Then I 
think they, the thing that I wanted, you know, the Italian Summit is not 
very far. But the weather was — But I could see this cross on the Italian 
side. I don’t know why they put it up there. It might have been the first 
person who climbed it. [he too picture of italian summit, tells story 
about Klobuchar 

Jean: Glenn, did you watch how the guides guided? 

Glenn: Yes. And actually, as Al said, I was not impressed by the way the 
guides guided. The less the clients knew, the better it was for them 
because they were so dependent on them. Our philosophy there was to get 
the self dependability into our clients, so they could eventually climb 
safely by themselves. 

Jean: Where did you start thinking about that. In Europe, or when you 
came back? 

Glenn: Well I started thinking about it that day, because I saw those two 
guides, and I think they may have saved my life because they invited me to 
go down. [174] But I did notice how much rope they had out [mumble] I 
didn’t even have a rope with me, I just had an ice ax. But anyway to get 
back to this, i went down, and I got down. 

[184 tells story about herd of swiss cattle] 

Jean: But what I wanted to ask was, Petzoldt also went to Europe and 
looked at the style of guiding, and he revolutionized different rope 
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systems. 


Glenn: Yeah, he is the one who invented the different commands. Actually, 
they now do several things that I didn’t do and I wouldn’t do if I was still 
teaching, they have sort of embellished it a little bit. all the commands 
we ever used. The guides was up. He called down and say On Belay. All 
they’d say was Climbing. And if they, then they thats me, this is me, 
whatever that is now. I used to tell them, when you give a command, you 
want to think of a quarterback on a football team, because the way you 
give a command is the way he is gonna react. Instead of saying Up Rope, I 
never say up. I only say rope. That means you got to take it up. Rope ope, 
ope, they can’t hear the up but they can hear the rope. And then, if they 
need some slack, all they can say is slack. 

Jean So you didn’t do the Climbing! Climb! 

Glenn: Well, you know, in the film we did. But I always though if they 
were on belay and they said climbing, I knew they were on belay. The 
other thing too, I only used three knots in climbing. I used the Bowline 
[mumble] Then I prefer instead of the figure eight, I used the butterfly. 
There was a — who taught me how to tie the butterfly in the dark, and the 
thing I liked about it, the knot was so adjustable, you could see it, and no 
matter how much tension you put on it you can always untie it. 

Jean: Thats the trouble with the figure eight. 

Glenn: Yeah, and its so bulky. When I did this demonstration I talked to 
the American Guides Association down in St. George, we had a meeting 
down there, but they made me the first honorary member of the AMerican 
Guides association, [he discusses his demo of the butterfly] There is 
another great thing about the butterfly. If you have a big dufflebag and 
you want to hang it up, [thing about tension again] And then to tie two 
ropes together, paul and i always used the fisherman’s knot, take two 
ropes and lay them parallel together, pull it around. They are very 
compact. The more compressed you can make a knot, the easier it is to 
retrieve the rope. There are some more sophisticated knot than the 
fisherman knot, but the fisherman knot is the most compact that I know to 
tie two ropes together. Well Unsoeld, he was probably one of the worlds 
greatest knot tier, [something about how Unsoeld went around the world 
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in a boat and learned all the knots from sailors, count 268] He learned so 
many knots, he learned to tie one knot that he couldn’t untie himself. He’s 
given Prushig knot. But now i think I do agree with them using the 
mechanical things that they use now. But I never used a harness. [Even 
during his last anniversary climb, he ties a bowline around his waist] 

Well, I was leading, so I’d had a bowline. 

Jean: Now did you and Paul both change the style of guiding? Or did Paul 
do part of it and you did part of it? 

Glenn: Well, I think Paul was responsible for the signals. I think that 
maybe together we [mumble] But I just kept fumbling around and 
experimenting with people and trying different techniques, trying to move 
people quickly in case of a mountain storm. And some of the things that I 
did at one time were very unorthodox. Well, there was one time in my 
guiding experience I’d get up there up and around the friction pitch, and I 
got them about eight feet apart and just started to climb And as they 
came up I’d just have them go around my back, and I’d take the next guy, 
just like about six fish on the line. And I could really move them. Its a 
very quick way, but technically its not very good. You like to have a little 
more space. But I did do that for a while. But anyway, it worked, and i’d 
get em up there in a hurry. 

Jean: But you didn’t have problems. 

Glenn: Never did. Well, in that film Paul and Virginia Garner, [The 
Mountain] We did quite a number of unorthodox things in that film, 
especially on the descent, we were all moving together over the snow. We 
were so, well I said in my commentary, we were so sure of Petzoldt who 
was on top of the rope. I was below Paul and Virginia was on the end. I 
was so confident that if I fell down, he’d catch me. But we were all 
moving going down that steep snow. In the film I said this is unorthodox. 
We don’t recommend this. It so happened that the texture of the snow was 
so perfect. And old Paul, he climbed that whole thing and said when he got 
down, when we were going down that area over the headwall to the right, 
when we were going down that chute, I said in the commentary, I said well 
Virginia and I were falling all over the mountain. I said, old PEtzoldt, are 
you ever going to fall down? And then he did fall down. Then it showed 
how he quickly did a self-arrest. 
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Jean: So you just had a lot of confidence in his ability. 

Glenn: Well, you know, as the years went by, why I might have, I think I 
was just as confident as Paul. He was a very very powerful, smart 
mountain climber. And I don’t know, I never felt uneasy with him and I’ve 
climbed the North Face and a lot of first ascents. I think I told you he was 
an amazing route finder. And he was really a very good athlete. He was 
unusually coordinated and very husky. Bit legs. Very powerful. 

Jean: [discuss Dick Emerson - his weakness was he couldn’t climb in the 
high elevation] Do you think then that with your school teaching ability 
that you were able to complete the team with Paul? Because of your 
experience. 

Glenn: I’m sure Paul had the same experience in a way. But I felt that I 
had a very comfortable repour with my guides. I always tried to 
compliment them and tried to bolster whatever they did. And if they 
weren’t too strong in one area, I would talk about that. Just keep saying 

you’ve got it. And pretty soon, I would have. But I wouldn’t stomp on it. 

Pretty soon, [we discuss guide meetings] Then I always had a park ranger 
there, because I wanted to keep in tune with the park service. 

Jean: You had a good relationship with the park. 

Glenn: Always. I never had any trouble with any of the superintendents. I 
served from Sam -- to Jack Stark. All of them. 

Jean: What did you do to have such a good relationship with them? 

Glenn: Well, I’d go down to talk with them. I didn’t ever feel that I 
presented anything unreasonable. But I thought if something was fair, I’d 
give it a shot. I just didn’t have any trouble with them. We always got 
along okay. 

Jean; Did you socialize with them? 

Glenn: Some of them, yeah. And one of em Superintendent McGlaughlin, he 
really liked me. He said, I’ve got a contact. If you’d like to have all of 
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these mountaineering concessions in the parks, Yosemite, Colorado. And 
then when TEton village opened up in 1966 [mumble - the guys that own 
teton village wanted Glenn to open up a guide school over there.] But 
anyway, I took the guides over there, looked at the terrain, then I thought 
about it all winter At that time, the guides were, well I know they are 
close-knit now, but at that time they were particularly close. And they 
were all living up on guides hill, over the mountain there in little tent 
houses. But it was really a happy time. Course their facilities are a lot 
better now. The guides really loved it over there. I thought, well, you are 
going to get mixed up with two government agencies, the Department of 
Agriculture, which controls TEton village, and then the department of the 
interior, which controls the park service. And I said i don’t know whether 
the guides are gonna want to go down there. They like it up here. Who 
would I send down there. Then you would have these separate government 
agencies to deal with. So I just told them i didn’t think I could do a 
respectable job, and I’d better not take it. So Barry Corbet, 

End of Tape One, side B: 

Tape Two, side A: 

Glenn: Then there were several guides mixed up in it, and one guy had it 
for quite a long time. Then Andy Carson [ we discuss one guy who burned a 
lot of bridges] Well Huidekuper had it for a while. Then this young wilson 
from Salt Lake City. Well actually what I did, when I found that they 
went ahead and there was competition, I just said, I would rather have a 
friendly relationship. So i had Yvon. YOu know Yvon wanted to guide for 
me. Yvon, when he as barefoot and long-haired and living in the 
incinerator. But I loved and always did love Yvon. But I wash ashamed 
because of his appearance. But he came over and wanted to guide. I said 
yvon, its filled up right now. But anyway, he, and I think as I look at his 
life and what he’s done with it, that he is probably better off never having 
been an Exum guide. 

Jean: You think he would have remained an Exum guide? 

Glenn: Well, I don’t know, but he might have. I think it would have been a 
shame. And then after he established himself and wrote that wonderful 
book Climbing Ice. I got ahold of him and I said yvon, I’d like you to come 
out and do a seminar for us. So I invited the Jackson Hole Guides to it. 
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And they came from all over the United States, [he thinks some came to 
shoot Yvon down.] And old Yvon, course he ran up and down that thing like 
a -- and then they said, well, Yvon, we came to learn. And he did a great 
job, a wonderful job. Well, I’ve always had a great rapport, when we did 
that one climb on the NOrth face of the grand. And yvon and Barry Corbet 
were the porters. 

Jean: Hundred pound loads, right? 

Glenn: My god, it was awful. 

Jean: And they set up your tents. 

Glenn: Yeah, and they went back down and got over the glacier and set up 
our tents right up on the enclosure. And we climbed all night. Anyway, 
but I, you know, I think of all the people I’ve ever meant, Yvon is the most 
amazing person I’ve ever met in my life. When you think of what he’s done, 
and how much he’s done for the world. Since 1986 patagonia has been in 
the -- $800,000 to work on conservation. 

[around count 64 - Glenn and I go over details regarding the book] 

Jean: Glenn I wanted to ask you. You know how you were telling me how 
you and Petzoldt split and you won the bid? Did you go to the 
superintendent when that happened? Was it the superintendent who made 
that decision? [yes] who was the superintendent at that time. 

Glenn: Jeez, I wonder who that was. It might have been old Oberhamsey. 

Jean: But the year was 56. 

Glenn: It was 56, 1956. But I would prefer that there would be. ... 

Jean: Why did you change the name of the guide school from Petzoldt- 
Exum to the Exum Guide school? 

Glenn: Well, after paul left, why we thought we’d just better drop his 
name, you know. 
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Jean: Because you felt like it wouldn’t represent what it was? 

Glenn: Yeah. Right. Because after he was out, why we just dropped his 
name., [he goes over photo, count 142, Betsy Coles, best woman climber in 
America? she climbed a lot with Paul She is now dead. Paul and she 
were very close, she did first ascent of Petzoldt ridge with him, first 
ascent of the north face, woman, then she did an expedition to south 
america. She was wealthy. Her father was doctor Strom, and minister, 
had a sister who was Mcaulley Smith’s wife. Mcaulley Smith, Jim Cooley 
Mcaulley and Jim were friends. I took Dr. STrom and Betty and Jimmy 
mcaulley up the grand all at one time. She climbed another climb with me. 
I don’t know about her first husband, whether they were divorced. 

Anyway, she later on married general partridge, who was in charge of the 
AMerican air command. They lived out of Colorado. They came up, the 
general and Betsy. She and Paul and I, in 1935, we did the second ascent 
of the East ridge of the grand teton? count 175 etc. etc. She was a 
Vassar graduate. Well educated. Very sophisticated.] 

Jean: Do you remember in the book On Top of the World, and Bernice 
writes about how this one dude woman come up to her and puts Bernice 
down a bit about climbing. Do you think that was Betsy? And it made 
Bernice so mad, she went and climbed the North Face? 

Glenn: Very possibly. It might have been. Yeah, I was with Bece and Paul 
and Dr. -- when we climbed that time. She was a real good climber. But I 
don’t know, she sort of fell apart. 

Jean: Who was Jane Coven? There is a picture of you ... 

Glenn: Jane Coven is Gus Coven’s wife. She was, the one we called Lady 
Coven. It was this fictitious title. They are the ones, Paul and I were on, 
lets see we did the Exum ridge on the 15th of July and six days later we 
did the Coven route on Mt. Owen. Paul and Gus and Jane Coven and I. And 
that was the first ascent of the Coven Ridge, which we named for them 
cause they were with us. [Note: Could women be equal on the mountain?] 
Paul and I were guiding. 

Jean: Do you remember your first climb when you went up the Exum Ridge. 
Were you scared? 
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Glenn: Yes. I was scared to death. I didn’t know whether I’d do it. But I 
think really the only time I was really scared was at the end of Wall 
street. But the way the thing terminates there, you come up and you have 
to traverse down, why I said to -- its farther than that, I’m sure. I knew 
that I couldn’t jump from a standing start that far, so I thought if I got up 
high and took advantage of the space, [he explains the angle situation, how 
his changes were better by climbing high] I was, yes, I was frightened. It 
was right there. But from then on I was not frightened. Once I jumped. 

And I just, just — 

Jean: You must have had so much adrenaline kicking in. 

Glenn: Well, I did, yeah. I climbed that like a -- I was sittin there an hour 
and half before paul came up with the Austrians. On the summit. Yeah, 
you see, they wanted to take the Owen Spalding route. 

Jean: And he sent you off on that route just to explore it. Now, you were 
wearing oversize football cleats? 

Glenn: Yeah, they were leather cleated football shoes. Paul’s shoes. He 
used to play center on the University of Idaho’s football team. And when 
he invited me to go on this climb, why I said, paul I don}t have any shoes. 
He said I have a pair of football shoes you can use. And they were bout 
two sizes too big, so I put on some extra socks. And i didn’t know at that 
time because I was young and quite agile, I guess. It didn’t seem to bother 
me. Kinda like a pair of roller skates. They must have gripped something. 

I wish I’da kept those boots, I don’t ever know what I did with them. 

Jean: Did you know you were on a route that no one had been on before. 

Glenn: I didn’t know that. 

Jean: And then, what about the friction pitch? 

Glenn: Well, that didn’t seem to bother me too much. That first little 
thing up there to the left. Once you got up over that and got to the right, 
whey I just went right up and stayed on the crack. And then I meandered 
around up there, climbed back and forth and finally got up in the [area of 
the horse?] I finally got back up. Like most of the guides back then, I 
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[mumble] 


Jean: So then what happened when you got on the top and met Paul. Was 
he amazed? 

Glenn: Well, i was sitting up there looking off to the south. And paul, he 
comes up from the West, and he always had these bushy eyebrows you 
know, and he saw me and he couldn’t believe it. He said My God Ex, and 
started to run, and he forgot the Austrians were attached to him. They 
were just little guys, hitting the rocks. And he came over there and gave 
me a big bear hug. And said, this is somethin else, do you know what 
you’ve done? I said I don’t know what I’ve done. 

Jean: When you were jumping over the chasm did you think you might die? 

Glenn: No. I never did, and even when I fell in Switzerland, even though I 
should have, [mumble] 

Jean: And when you fell in Switzerland, that’s when you dislocated your 
shoulder? How did you fall? 

Glenn: Well, we were right on the summit block coming off. And it was 
quite an amazing time. And we had [mumble] The north face of the Eiger. 
The two austrians and the two germans. And they climbed it on the 22nd, 
which is actually [mumble, count 256] And they did the Eiger on the 22nd 
in 1937. 

Jean: Two years later. 

Glenn: And it was quite amazing. It is a very historic climb, the North 
face of the Eiger, and we didn’t know it, but we saw their steps coming 
down off the Eiger. And they were still in there, but their steps were still 
there. When we came right on to those and right off the summit block, 
why, this storm was coming up. And Simon, you know, I made a bad 
judgement, because I never should have taken him up there. 

Jean; He just wasn’t meant to be ... 

Glenn: Well, you know, it wasn’t his fault, it was mine. He did fine, 
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except he had no experience, he didn’t have good endurance and his feet got 
sore. And I got impatient with him a few times, because we were going so 
slow, we were so late you know, It was almost nine o’clock at night, and 
then this storm came up. We were — the snow, so that we were wearing 
crampons, you know, off and on, when we were in the snow. And I said, 
Simon, we’ve got to move faster. WE’ve got to take these crampons off 
and put them in our pack. And I said, i don}t want you to worry. I had only 
120 feet of rope. I said, I’m just going to let you down 120 feet, and then 
I’ll come right down, and then we’ll go again. Just keep going. And I let 
him down and let him get into a belay position. And then I came out over 
the slope into the snow, and the first thing when i stepped on it, it was 
snow over blue ice. And I was gone. I just started. And I had this felt hat 
on, strapped under my chin and I was going head over heels, just bouncing, 
you know, and I think the thing that saved my life was that hat. I fell 
down to Simon, and I fell 120 feet past him and pulled him off his perch, 
[mumble] But right there when I hit the end of the rope, I was right up, 
[mumble] And my hat came off, and it just floated, right down the Eiger 
ridge. And I had my ice-axe, my ice-axe came off my wrist. And then I, I 
hit the, I was up there and I saw this, there was a knob of rock, and I said 
that’s my only chance to live. So I hit it. And it knocked this should clear 
down into here, knocked it clear down into the socket. And I thought I was 
falling apart, I’d knocked --. And here was Simon, about 80 feet above me. 
And he just hadn’t climbed much, you know, so I said, Simon, I’m going to 
talk you down. 

Jean: While your shoulders were dislocated? 

Glenn; I didn’t hurt my head. I don’t know. Maybe I did and maybe I didn’t. 
But anyway, I talked him down, [mumble] just telling him every little 
move to make to get down. And then I said, Simon, I don’t think this 
shoulder is too bad. Sit down and stick your foot right in here and pull on 
my arms. And he went like that and it snapped back in. the other one was 
straight out of the socket. So i said, the first thing I would like for you to 
do Simon, was put in a couple of pitons and tie us in. Cause if we’re stuck, 
and I said now we’re gonna put all our clothes on. 

Jean: so you didn’t fix that one [the other arm] 

Glenn: couldn’t no. No way. But I don}t even know how we, but anyway, I 
think we had most of the clothes on, but whatever we didn’t have on we 
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put on. Then I said, now tie us in, and boy it was really wild. The wind 
was blowing. Snow. It was wild. I said, Now, we are going to have to 
stay here all night. I want you to hug me. Utilize the warmth of the body. 
And he got us tied in. And I said I’ve got a flashlight in my pack. It was 
sure dark, [mumble] distress signal. Well we got a response from way 
down on the Eiger Glacier. Then pretty soon we saw these torches start up 
over the -- and then 

Jean: So you knew the SOS signal. 

Glenn: No. I was just using three. But I’m surprised that they were able 
to pick up the flashlight from that position. But they did. But any rate, I, 
you know, it was a miserable night. As I look back on it, it wasn’t nearly 
as bad as it could have been. [Note: Did he have to pay for the rescue? 

What about Byrd’s comment that you have to post a bond or no one will 
come?] We could have had frozen feet or something, but we didn’t. 

Glen: I don’t know. We were lucky. And then, my legs were not hurt at all. 
So they put a rope on me. We got down the Eiger Glacier and when we got 
down there, I had lot of hair then and my hair was all matted, and I tore 
the seat out of my pants. I had to walk down the street you know, and all 
these little Swiss kids came and ran up there and said, and Old Simon, he 
said in a letter he wrote to me he said, I felt like a bloody fool. Well, I 
said, Simon I can understand. If those kids want to laugh at me thats all 
right, cause I understand also ... 

End of Tape Two, Side A 

Tape Two, Side B: 

Glenn: Went down to the station. So I said, Simon you go in to the station 
master and see if there might be a doctor in. So he did and the station 
master said, No, but there is a veterinarian, he came over and looked at 
me and he said, you gott go down to [mumble]] So we go on the train and 
from the time my shoulder went out, til we got into this Doctors office, 
his name was Dr. Ortenberger. And simon took me in there and I remember 
he sat in the chair and gave me anesthetic, you know, gave me gas or 
something. And he started to, I could, count in german, I said eins, zwei 
drei vier, I actually got to six and I was out. Simon said there were two 
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big Swiss nurses there and they got me down on the floor. It sounded like 
a bone in a meet grinder. And they rassled me around. And during the time 
I was under this anesthetic I had a dream i was in Choumonix France, and I 
was trying out to be a French guide and he felt me right there and he 
checked out my muscles. 

Then we took the train down to [mumble] Simon had to get back on duty so 
he took off the next day. And I stayed one day longer. I [mumble] and came 
back to the United States. 

Jean: That must have been so painful. 

Glenn: Well, it was. Its nothing like the pain I’m in now. But anyway, I 
felt so lucky to have even gotten out of there. But you know, you ask me if 
I was frightened. Well, I was not frightened. I was not frightened at all. 
For some reason i didn’t think I was going to get killed. And Yvon. He fell 
off one time on Teewinot, fell about 80 feet. And he said the same thing. 

I said, were you scared. He said No. I guess you didn’t have time. 

Jean: Which other first ascents did you do? 

Glenn: Oh, not too many. I did I took Jim Cooley and Mcaulley Smith up a 
different route on the middle Teton. I don’t think we ever named it. It 
was just a little variation, but its in the Ortenberger guide book. I forgot 
about it. And then Pownall and Brewer and I did the East face of [mumble] 
which is the hardest climb I’ve ever done. Yvon is the only guide I know 
that has climbed it. But he said it was hard. But now as a grade, I suppose 
5.11. But the problem on that last lead, and I happened to get into it, 
[mumble] and it was thin, but there was no place to put your feet on. So 
you had to tie in — and just sort of — use every technique you know. But 
we got up. 

Jean; Were techniques like the mantle and stuff like known when you 
started climbing? 

Glenn: No I used to call it palming. I don’t know. I think I know Jack 
Turner, he is the one who used that and I think also Jack Tackle. 

Smearing, palming, but I actually, I used to demonstrate on that lead under 
the tree there in the basic school, you go off to the left. Its really awfully 
hard. I develop this other route you call -- now but I called it -- because 
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actually the palms were flat on the rock. And then to get the [count 92] 
friction -- end up over it. Its amazing what you can climb. I used to just 
walk right up that thing, [mumble] Actually, its amazing how much a little 
hand hold or a little finger hold, a little fissure in the texture of the rock 
can help you if you know the basic -- and I used to, we did a few things 
there. We had one little move I had a piton in there, and had to cast a 
little -- you know, it took a little time, but I think it made a lot of 
results, but it gave them sensitivity, [mumble mumble discussing 
experimentation with different techniques as he was learning how to 
guide.] I think the application of a particular move as you do and and you 
start to understand it yourself and can implement it. But I think the 
climbing techniques and the -- [gymnasts. - I think yvon pretty much 
would confer with me on this,] think I am more of a mountaineer than a 
climber. 

Jean: Ah hah. In what way? 

Glenn: I think I understood the personalities in the mountain, the potential 
of changes in the weather, and being able to climb, difficult things that 
aren’t too wild. And actually in my guiding, well now in the -- Gilkey 
which I only climbed once, [mumble count 137] K2 but they are the ones, 
pownall, Gilkey [he talks about a route that he guided, but thought it was 
too hard, didn’t feel comfortable, never did try it again] I think now with 
the technical abilities and the relaxed mood of the guides now. Like the 
east face of Mt Moran. I was very cautious about guiding people there. I 
didn’t feel safe guiding more than two people up there. I took John 
Hutchinson and Dr. -- up there. Greg and John, I took them up. I said, well, 
[mumble] she announced [mumble] two consecutive days. 

Jean;: So you were really safety conscious. You went out of your way. 

Glenn: Well, I thought that’s what they were hiring a guide for. If you 
weren’t tough enough, you shouldn’t do it. I guess i think that I’ve already 
said that you should never climb anything you can’t climb out of. 

Especially if you are guiding, you don’t want to impair the safety of your 
client by climbing some technical thing you might do with another guide, 
you don’t experiment with those things unless you have another 
professional with you. [this is opposite of what Willie Unsoeld did] I 
don’t think its fair. You jeopardize the others. But I had one guy on Mt. 
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Glenn Exum Interview, Summer 1994? Three-tape series, before his mild 
stroke. 

Tape One, side A: 

Glenn: And we went from the Teton Glacier right up over the top. But that 
uh, its an interesting interesting. 

Jean: Oh that would be great. I think they’ll enjoy that. 

Glenn: But I, uh, I was reading something here, I think its a beautiful thing 
thats in there. This is a lovely thing that this Dr. Charles Houston, I know 
Charlie, and actually I had the privilege of introducing him three or four 
years ago at Jackson Lake Lodge, etc. [goes on about Houston and a piece he 
wrote about aging and altitude] Well, we had so many different 
experiences and we always clicked. Well you know when we were at 
University of Idaho, I entered at mid-term, and my life was sort of shot 
apart there for a while, because when i finished high school in 1930, I had 
an opportunity to go to to the Orient in a band, make a trip out to Seattle, 
you know, Japan, China, all those places. And I went over, they do this 
practice with this band all fall, and we were all set to go and then the 
booking agency out in Seattle, he says, you don’t have a string player, 
you’ve got to have at least one string player. Well I told the guy look, I’m 
the youngest one in the group, I think I should drop out, get somebody who 
can play the violin. They found another guy and I never got to go again. I 
went to San Francisco with my uncle who used to be on Broadway, he was 
a wonderful tenor you know, Vance Stolte [?] He was in the A! -- he sang 
on broadway, commentated on radio. He had a beautiful tenor voice. And 
so he took me to San Francisco with him. i tried to get a job there. And it 
was in the depression and boy there were no jobs, and finally by the grace 
of god I go a telegram from the U. of Idaho and they’d heard of me and 
these guys they wanted me to come up to idaho and play in the dance band, 
the Blue -- And so i went up there and thats how I got through college, 
playing the sax. Nobody every gave me a penny, nobody ever gave me 
anything. But I met these guys and some of them became close pals of 
mine. And then there was this story about my first car, i think i wrote 
that. Well, I don’t want to side track you. 

Jean: I have a long list of questions I need to ask you. [we touch base 
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with the project, go over photos we talk logistics We also discuss how 
Glenn can’t go fishing because he is in so much pain, and because of the 
condition he is in, he is afraid he will fall down and never get back up. he 
likes to wade, so is worried about the water.] 

Glenn: You know, I used to run up and down the damn river. And old 
Petzoldt he and I would go fishing, course he never wore waders. He just 
went out, and he was in there one time, he had water almost up there like 
this, he says i need one of these things to carry my flies on. But he and my 
son Ed, who was a fantastic fisherman, when he was just little, we went 
down to the mouth of the Gros Ventre one day, and we’d wade out into it 
and old Paul, he didn’t have a net, so he was using his hat for a fish net. 

He would take his hat off, get the fish in his hat. And old ed, he aid, Come 
here i want to show you something, well maybe, this was my brother Ed, 
but he was fishing one day, the mouth of the Gros Ventre, it used to be 
good fishing, it was just fantastic. There were quite a lot of rainbows. 

But anyway, he had a rainbow about 15 inches, jumping all over the rive 
you know. He says I want to show you something. He said look behind you. 
And there the fly was. He threw a half hitch around the fish and caught 
him without hooking it, and he kept the tension just right, and landed him. 
He caught a fish and never had to hook him. He was one of the fellows that 
used to fish a lot with Carmichle. He even looked like a fish. He could 
mimic how the fish looked. But he was a classic fisherman. He was so 
funny, did I ever tell you , he was in world war I, he was in the battle of - 
- and he was gassed. And so he was on a pension, and so he used to always 
wear the old army hats, like in world war I and he was the first fishing 
guide in the park there, just like we were the first mountain guides, he 
was a writer, before he went in to the war, from Florida, he wrote 
beautifully. He used to write an article every week on fishing. But he had 
this, i guess it was emphysema, he had an awful time, he’d be sitting out 
there. His wife is the postmistress of Moose. After Bob died, she married 
Jamie Moseley[?j who used to be the postal inspector. But anyway, when 
Bob would be sittin out on the porch and then i’d come by and he’d say, 
Mother, lock the safe. Hes here again. One day he said, well mother, I was 
fishing the middle fork of the Gros Ventre and I saw something that really 
made me sick, he said, there was a cowboy riding up the middle of the 
stream with a cane pole spinner on it riding a horse. And you know, he 
was the purest. And he said, that’s the worst thing I ever saw. 
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Jean: Now Ed was your younger brother? 

Glenn: I had only one brother. 

Jean: Did you have sisters? 

Glenn: I had four. My eldest sister died last year. And I still have four 
sisters. My second eldest sister is two years older than I am. So she is 
85. And the one next to me, under me is 80, and the youngest one is 77. 

Jean: So they are all still alive, except for the one sister and Eddy. 

Glenn: Eddy dies, well he was quite amazing my brother. He was Harry 
Crandall’s favorite subject. A good lookin guy, he had beautiful curly 
hair, and he was a fantastic singer. He went to University, he was 
featured in the plays. And back in 1939, in 38 a guy came out from New 
York City. He was with the RKO studios. So Ed and I, I used to play the 
guitar, and he would sing. 

Jean: You’d play and he would sing? 

Glenn: Yeah. I’d sing with him. But anyway, this guy said you guys better 
go down to Hollywood, so he set up a date for us to be tested with the RKO 
studios in hollywood. Beth didn’t know anything about this. 

Jean: You knew her then? 

Glenn: Yeah, well we were married. We were married in 1939. The screen 
test was that same year in the summer. So she went down to hollywood 
with me and we took these tests. And Beth said, you can either have 
hollywood or me. I said I’ll take you. So I went back to Northern Idaho and 
continued my career in teaching. I started teaching back in 34. 

Jean: So when this happened you were already teaching at the guide 
school. 

Glenn: Yes. But anyway, ... 

Jean: Why didn’t Beth want hollywood and her? 
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Glenn: Well, Ed was down there already he was staying at, have you ever 
seen Nannette Aubrey? Well, he was staying at her house. She hadn’t been 
in the movies yet, you know. Staying there and boarding with her mother. 
When we got there we’d been out all night after we had our testing, went 
to dance with the Phil -- orchestra. And Ed had her as a date that night. 
We had dinner and we danced and danced to the Phil Harrison orchestra. 

And then we went on back, and Ed stayed on. And he had a, he graduated 
from the University of Montana State, he was an all american basketball 
player. Great fisherman. And a championship horseshoe thrower, if you 
can believe that. But a great combination. But he had a voice, he could 
project like Nelson Eddy, he could croon like Crosby, but his voice was 
lower. And he used to sing just beautiful stuff. And he stayed on there 
and he got in a musical called Cage Me a Peacock. And he was, MGM tested 
him too. 

Jean: And what happens when you test? 

Glenn: Well, they take you in the studio and then they, you have to have 
some kind of a routine, and so we talked about fishing that sort of thing. 
Then he sang a song and I accompanied him, and then I sang a, its quite a 
beautiful song called [mumble] he goes over words to song] It was a 
pretty good song. I sang it quite well. They thought that we had done well, 
and wanted us to stick around. Well I couldn’t i had to go back. 

Jean: Cause Beth wanted you back. 

Glenn: And then while Ed was there waiting to see what they were going 
to do, why MGM tested him. And he was ready to go and he got spinal 
meningitis. And I went down there and he died in ten days. 

Jean: How did he get meningitis. 

Glenn: I don’t know. He had a boil on the back of his neck. And that was 
just before they invented penicillin. He only lived ten days. 

Jean: So you flew down to try to see him. 

Glenn: Yeah, I flew down and I had quite an experience. Are you a 
Christian? 
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Jean: Yeah. Yeah. 


Glenn: Well, Beth and I are, you know, 

Jean; YOu’ve always been a Christian? 

Glenn: oh yeah. But you know, we tried to [reflect a deed?] You know, we 
talk about it, if you reflect you could just sense it, really open -- . But 
anyway, my brother-in-law who is a teacher at UCLA, he taught theology 
and religion, he and I were at Ed’s bedside, and Ed was there, you know, he 
was in a coma. 

Jean: So he got spinal meningitis and went quickly into a coma. 

Glenn: Well, it was just in the process. And right at the end why, he was 
in a coma. And then he came out of it. And he said, you know, I was on a 
ship. And there were a lot of [dogs.] And he said the lord was there. And I 
told him that I wanted to come back and see you. He said Okay, you can go 
back. So he had a hold of my hand, and the first thing he did, he had a lot 
of hair and I was losing mine, and the first thing he said was, “How’ your 
hair?” I said, Ed, my hair is great. And he talked to me for a little bit. 

And then he pressed my hand and died. So 

Jean: He came back to see you one more time. And had you seen him, was 
he at all conscious the other times. So you came after he was already 
unconscious. 

Glenn: Yeah, well he was conscious for a while after he went into the 
coma, but he was bight eyed and he knew what he was talking about. Very 
sharp. And when he said that, why, you know people you hear stories 
about who have vision seeing the Lord. But anyway, he said the lord was 
there and I talked to him. He said okay, you can go. He didn’t say how long 
he could stay, so that was it. 

Jean: So how old was he and how old were you. 

Glenn Twenty five. Twenty five. I’m just four year older so I was 29. 
Jean: Glenn, what happened to your parents, because you don’t talk about 
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your parents. 


Glenn: Well they died when I was very young, in an accidental .... 

Jean: Like a car accident? 

Glenn: Yeah, and there were six kids. 

Jean: So they both died at the same time. 

Glenn: Yeah. They both died at the same time. 

Jean: And how did they die? 

Glenn: It was just this crazy accident. 

Jean: And you were the oldest. 

Glenn: No. Mardy was the oldest. And then we were sort of shifted 
around, and I eventually lived with a family. They had a big ranch outside 
of Pocatello in American Falls right at -- shad, i used to work on that 
ranch. And then I went through school in pocatello [mumble] 

Jean: How old were you when your parents died? 

glenn: I was eleven. 

Jean: So you knew them well. Or were really small. 

Glenn: Oh yeah, I knew them quite well, but you know, the years kind of 
flowed by. Some people remember, I know my sisters remember a lot 
more about our childhood than i did. But we were always a very close-knit 
family, my sisters and I were always ~. But uh, it was a rough go, but uh, 

I don’t know i think i was pretty lucky in having these folks, the Hubbards. 
They didn’t adopt me, they would have but they didn’t. 

Jean; The Hubbards? 

Glenn; W. J. Hubbard, yeah, he’s the guy that had that big farm over in 
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Idaho. 


Jean; Where in idaho? Pocatello? 

Glenn: Yeah, in Bashaw. Yeah it was very interesting because it ties in 
with the Grand Teton. Because it was named after this French Trapper 
whose name was -- shaw and they kind of tie in with the possibility that 
maybe he had something to do with the Enclosure and the early trappers. 
But anyway, that was out there on this big -- farm. It was interesting 
because the tale, the reason i was there, the tale, was that their son who 
was the same age as I, was my pal, and when we were in the sixth grade, 
why we, I remember we had a wonderful teacher, a few teachers I 
remember that made a real impression on me. I was only in the sixth 
grade, but that was the year I lost my parents. Her name was Mary Joyce 
Dunne. And every morning we’d always, stand up and say, every day and 
every way, I’m getting better and better. And I just remember that. 

Enough that I’ve -- since sixth grade. 

Jean: And thats kind of maybe where your positive attitude came from. 

Glenn: I don’t know Jean, but I’ve tried never to have a negative attitude. 

I tried always to, even when things are lousy, if you look deep enough, I 
think if you try to evaluate everything, as well as you can, why, you know I 
listen to this Robert Schuller [discuss his positive mind - Make stars out 
of your scars, he was also inspired by his sixth grade teacher I mention 
the similarities between Glenn’s live and Mike menolascino’s life Glenn 
says he doesn’t want anything about his parents in the book.] 

Jean: Because you feel like its too negative? 

Glenn: Well, i don’t know. It was just a bad break and so I don’t talk about 
it. Anyway, uh, ... 

Jean: Just so I can understand your life a little better, can i ask, did you 
stay with your brothers and sisters or did you get split up. 

Glenn: Well, we were split up. We only stayed together for one winter. My 
parents died in April. We stayed together the end of that year and the next 
year. We all lived with my Aunt Elda. Then we just split up. 
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Jean: did she have her own kids, too? 


Glenn: yes, she had three kids, but she was a wonderful lady and she did 
all she could. It was just too much, then Ed, my brother Ed, he lived with 
my uncle {moan] for a while. They were all LDS. I wasn’t. 

jean: Were your parents LDS? 

Glenn: My mother was. My dad wasn’t. But anyway, they didn’t really 
[mumble] as I got older, so I became a methodist and congregationalist. 

And then we joined the first American Baptist Church in Jackson. The 
good Shepherd Presbetyrian church. I directed a good number of Church 
choirs, and now I still sing in the church choir, [we discuss how he is still 
active today in the church, their membership has increased, and they are 
doers.] 

Jean: Did you always work then? You said that it was during the thirties. 
Did you always try and find a job? 

Glenn: Yeah. I actually only had two jobs in my life. I was supervisor of 
music in idaho for 37 years, then of course i was in the mountain guides 
service from 1931 to 1978. 

Jean: So music was your first job, and that’s how you got through school. 
And then you started this climbing. And then it was those two things. 

Was it difficult during the depression time? Its kind of amazing to me 
that you made your way so easily. 

Glenn: Well, I was just lucky. Because, actually, this job I got with the 
Blue Bucket Band at the University. We used to play two nights a week and 
we got six bucks a night. 

Jean: Was that a lot at the time? 

Glenn: Yeah, that was plenty. Because uh, most of the kids at the 
University didn’t earn a buck [ mumble] We got along great and I was in 
the Sigma Knu fraternity and in my senior year I was manager of the house 
[ mumble] And we got along great. Nobody ever gave me anything. I just 
kind of [mumble] I don’t know, I just didn’t seem to worry. I just -- 
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everything was going to be okay. And then the -- started to fall and i got 
plenty of opportunities. That was a very special experience in my life. 

Jean; When did you climb the Eiger. 

Glenn: 1937. 

Jean: And was that during the same time you were over in England. 

Glenn: Well, I climbed the Matterhorn in 35. You see, when I was with the 
Dean [he asks if I read a related story] And uh, so and I climbed with she 
and her uncle, [ we discuss Ann Bolin] One night I was there, it was in 
cockney English and she was singing, Oh she walks the bloody tower, with 
her head tucked underneath her arm. You remember I told you about him, 
that he was the king’s biographer, and he had just finished writing the 
biography of Edward the VIII and when he finished writing the biography of 
Edward the VIII [and he became the king] and he changed the last chapter 
and made a fortune. And then I got to know him and he said well why don’t 
you come over and live with me. So i went back over there in 1938 and 
spent the summer and that’s when I got to -- Simon, his nephew was in 
the -- guard and he wanted to go over there and climb something in 
Switzerland and thats when i got to climb the Eiger. 

Jean: Now, my question was, i wondered how, it seems like in Europe at 
the time, that’s where the center for climbing was, and how did that 
influence you. 

Glenn: Well, when I did the Matterhorn in 1935, I, of course, I didn’t have 
much money so I climbed it solo. And I [hooked up with German people?] 

[All I had really when I climbed the matterhorn was -- and i told the story 
when i stopped there, ... she had a little bottle of schnapps and I told her 
Fraulein, they toasted to the matterhorn] I walked from Zermott up to the 
Swiss Alpine hut and i was going to stay overnight there but they didn’t 
have any space. But there was a room over at the Belvedere Hotel, so i 
stayed there and i told the old hotel keeper to wake me up at 1 o’clock, i 
wanted to go early. And he did and I had a good breakfast. Then I started 
out and that morning there were about forty people climbing the 
matterhorn. They started early, you get up and down. And they were 
carrying torches. Out of this long line, there was no way i could get 
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around them, because, you know, you just don’t do that. Finally I got up to 
the -- hut, just about daybreak. I looked, just kind of looked in through 
the window, and there were all these Swiss guides asleep and you could 
almost see the reverberations of the snoring, all the noises and 
nightmares. And then finally i got around these people and i got out on the 
Hornley ridge, and i just ran up the thing. I got out around 8:30. 

It wasn’t easy, but they did have a few dozen good ropes hanging down, 
[fixed ropes] The wind was blowing pretty hard. I got on the east side of 
the ridge. The wind was blowing pretty hard. I couldn’t hardly stand up. 

So I said, I’m never gonna be here so I dug a hole in the swiss summit you 
know. Finally here come t two swiss guides and one gal. They had this one 
german girl, and they were awfully nice, and I said would you mind if I 
took your picture, which I did. I said would you take one of me. Then I 
think they, the thing that I wanted, you know, the Italian Summit is not 
very far. But the weather was -- But I could see this cross on the Italian 
side. I don’t know why they put it up there. It might have been the first 
person who climbed it. [he too picture of italian summit, tells story 
about Klobuchar 

Jean: Glenn, did you watch how the guides guided? 

Glenn: Yes. And actually, as Al said, I was not impressed by the way the 
guides guided. The less the clients knew, the better it was for them 
because they were so dependent on them. Our philosophy there was to get 
the self dependability into our clients, so they could eventually climb 
safely by themselves. 

Jean: Where did you start thinking about that. In Europe, or when you 
came back? 

Glenn: Well I started thinking about it that day, because I saw those two 
guides, and I think they may have saved my life because they invited me to 
go down. [174] But I did notice how much rope they had out [mumble] I 
didn’t even have a rope with me, I just had an ice ax. But anyway to get 
back to this, i went down, and I got down. 

[184 tells story about herd of swiss cattle] 

Jean: But what I wanted to ask was, Petzoldt also went to Europe and 
looked at the style of guiding, and he revolutionized different rope 
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systems. 


Glenn: Yeah, he is the one who invented the different commands. Actually, 
they now do several things that I didn’t do and I wouldn’t do if I was still 
teaching, they have sort of embellished it a little bit. all the commands 
we ever used. The guides was up. He called down and say On Belay. All 
they’d say was Climbing. And if they, then they thats me, this is me, 
whatever that is now. I used to tell them, when you give a command, you 
want to think of a quarterback on a football team, because the way you 
give a command is the way he is gonna react. Instead of saying Up Rope, I 
never say up. I only say rope. That means you got to take it up. Rope ope, 
ope, they can’t hear the up but they can hear the rope. And then, if they 
need some slack, all they can say is slack. 

Jean So you didn’t do the Climbing! Climb! 

Glenn: Well, you know, in the film we did. But I always though if they 
were on belay and they said climbing, I knew they were on belay. The 
other thing too, I only used three knots in climbing. I used the Bowline 
[mumble] Then I prefer instead of the figure eight, I used the butterfly. 
There was a — who taught me how to tie the butterfly in the dark, and the 
thing I liked about it, the knot was so adjustable, you could see it, and no 
matter how much tension you put on it you can always untie it. 

Jean: Thats the trouble with the figure eight. 

Glenn: Yeah, and its so bulky. When I did this demonstration I talked to 
the American Guides Association down in St. George, we had a meeting 
down there, but they made me the first honorary member of the AMerican 
Guides association, [he discusses his demo of the butterfly] There is 
another great thing about the butterfly. If you have a big dufflebag and 
you want to hang it up, [thing about tension again] And then to tie two 
ropes together, paul and i always used the fisherman’s knot, take two 
ropes and lay them parallel together, pull it around. They are very 
compact. The more compressed you can make a knot, the easier it is to 
retrieve the rope. There are some more sophisticated knot than the 
fisherman knot, but the fisherman knot is the most compact that I know to 
tie two ropes together. Well Unsoeld, he was probably one of the worlds 
greatest knot tier, [something about how Unsoeld went around the world 
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in a boat and learned all the knots from sailors, count 268] He learned so 
many knots, he learned to tie one knot that he couldn’t untie himself. He’s 
given Prushig knot. But now i think I do agree with them using the 
mechanical things that they use now. But I never used a harness. [Even 
during his last anniversary climb, he ties a bowline around his waist] 

Well, I was leading, so I’d had a bowline. 

Jean: Now did you and Paul both change the style of guiding? Or did Paul 
do part of it and you did part of it? 

Glenn: Well, I think Paul was responsible for the signals. I think that 
maybe together we [mumble] But I just kept fumbling around and 
experimenting with people and trying different techniques, trying to move 
people quickly in case of a mountain storm. And some of the things that I 
did at one time were very unorthodox. Well, there was one time in my 
guiding experience I’d get up there up and around the friction pitch, and I 
got them about eight feet apart and just started to climb And as they 
came up I’d just have them go around my back, and I’d take the next guy, 
just like about six fish on the line. And I could really move them. Its a 
very quick way, but technically its not very good. You like to have a little 
more space. But I did do that for a while. But anyway, it worked, and i’d 
get em up there in a hurry. 

Jean: But you didn’t have problems. 

Glenn: Never did. Well, in that film Paul and Virginia Garner, [The 
Mountain] We did quite a number of unorthodox things in that film, 
especially on the descent, we were all moving together over the snow. We 
were so, well I said in my commentary, we were so sure of Petzoldt who 
was on top of the rope. I was below Paul and Virginia was on the end. I 
was so confident that if I fell down, he’d catch me. But we were all 
moving going down that steep snow. In the film I said this is unorthodox. 
We don’t recommend this. It so happened that the texture of the snow was 
so perfect. And old Paul, he climbed that whole thing and said when he got 
down, when we were going down that area over the headwall to the right, 
when we were going down that chute, I said in the commentary, I said well 
Virginia and I were falling all over the mountain. I said, old PEtzoldt, are 
you ever going to fall down? And then he did fall down. Then it showed 
how he quickly did a self-arrest. 
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Jean: So you just had a lot of confidence in his ability. 

Glenn: Well, you know, as the years went by, why I might have, I think I 
was just as confident as Paul. He was a very very powerful, smart 
mountain climber. And I don’t know, I never felt uneasy with him and I’ve 
climbed the North Face and a lot of first ascents. I think I told you he was 
an amazing route finder. And he was really a very good athlete. He was 
unusually coordinated and very husky. Bit legs. Very powerful. 

Jean: [discuss Dick Emerson - his weakness was he couldn’t climb in the 
high elevation] Do you think then that with your school teaching ability 
that you were able to complete the team with Paul? Because of your 
experience. 

Glenn: I’m sure Paul had the same experience in a way. But I felt that I 
had a very comfortable repour with my guides. I always tried to 
compliment them and tried to bolster whatever they did. And if they 
weren’t too strong in one area, I would talk about that. Just keep saying 
you’ve got it. And pretty soon, I would have. But I wouldn’t stomp on it. 
Pretty soon, [we discuss guide meetings] Then I always had a park ranger 
there, because I wanted to keep in tune with the park service. 

Jean: You had a good relationship with the park. 

Glenn: Always. I never had any trouble with any of the superintendents. I 
served from Sam -- to Jack Stark. All of them. 

Jean: What did you do to have such a good relationship with them? 

Glenn: Well, I’d go down to talk with them. I didn’t ever feel that I 
presented anything unreasonable. But I thought if something was fair, I’d 
give it a shot. I just didn’t have any trouble with them. We always got 
along okay. 

Jean; Did you socialize with them? 

Glenn: Some of them, yeah. And one of em Superintendent McGlaughlin, he 
really liked me. He said, I’ve got a contact. If you’d like to have all of 
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these mountaineering concessions in the parks, Yosemite, Colorado. And 
then when TEton village opened up in 1966 [mumble - the guys that own 
teton village wanted Glenn to open up a guide school over there.] But 
anyway, I took the guides over there, looked at the terrain, then I thought 
about it all winter At that time, the guides were, well I know they are 
close-knit now, but at that time they were particularly close. And they 
were all living up on guides hill, over the mountain there in little tent 
houses. But it was really a happy time. Course their facilities are a lot 
better now. The guides really loved it over there. I thought, well, you are 
going to get mixed up with two government agencies, the Department of 
Agriculture, which controls TEton village, and then the department of the 
interior, which controls the park service. And I said i don’t know whether 
the guides are gonna want to go down there. They like it up here. Who 
would I send down there. Then you would have these separate government 
agencies to deal with. So I just told them i didn’t think I could do a 
respectable job, and I’d better not take it. So Barry Corbet, 

End of Tape One, side B: 

Tape Two, side A: 

Glenn: Then there were several guides mixed up in it, and one guy had it 
for quite a long time. Then Andy Carson [ we discuss one guy who burned a 
lot of bridges] Well Huidekuper had it for a while. Then this young wilson 
from Salt Lake City. Well actually what I did, when I found that they 
went ahead and there was competition, I just said, I would rather have a 
friendly relationship. So i had Yvon. YOu know Yvon wanted to guide for 
me. Yvon, when he as barefoot and long-haired and living in the 
incinerator. But I loved and always did love Yvon. But I wash ashamed 
because of his appearance. But he came over and wanted to guide. I said 
yvon, its filled up right now. But anyway, he, and I think as I look at his 
life and what he’s done with it, that he is probably better off never having 
been an Exum guide. 

Jean: You think he would have remained an Exum guide? 

Glenn: Well, I don’t know, but he might have. I think it would have been a 
shame. And then after he established himself and wrote that wonderful 
book Climbing Ice. I got ahold of him and I said yvon, I’d like you to come 
out and do a seminar for us. So I invited the Jackson Hole Guides to it. 
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And they came from all over the United States, [he thinks some came to 
shoot Yvon down.] And old Yvon, course he ran up and down that thing like 
a -- and then they said, well, Yvon, we came to learn. And he did a great 
job, a wonderful job. Well, I’ve always had a great rapport, when we did 
that one climb on the NOrth face of the grand. And yvon and Barry Corbet 
were the porters. 

Jean: Hundred pound loads, right? 

Glenn: My god, it was awful. 

Jean: And they set up your tents. 

Glenn: Yeah, and they went back down and got over the glacier and set up 
our tents right up on the enclosure. And we climbed all night. Anyway, 
but I, you know, I think of all the people I’ve ever meant, Yvon is the most 
amazing person I’ve ever met in my life. When you think of what he’s done, 
and how much he’s done for the world. Since 1986 patagonia has been in 
the -- $800,000 to work on conservation. 

[around count 64 - Glenn and I go over details regarding the book] 

Jean: Glenn I wanted to ask you. You know how you were telling me how 
you and Petzoldt split and you won the bid? Did you go to the 
superintendent when that happened? Was it the superintendent who made 
that decision? [yes] who was the superintendent at that time. 

Glenn: Jeez, I wonder who that was. It might have been old Oberhamsey. 

Jean: But the year was 56. 

Glenn: It was 56, 1956. But I would prefer that there would be. ... 

Jean: Why did you change the name of the guide school from Petzoldt- 
Exum to the Exum Guide school? 

Glenn: Well, after paul left, why we thought we’d just better drop his 
name, you know. 
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Jean: Because you felt like it wouldn’t represent what it was? 

Glenn: Yeah. Right. Because after he was out, why we just dropped his 
name., [he goes over photo, count 142, Betsy Coles, best woman climber in 
America? she climbed a lot with Paul She is now dead. Paul and she 
were very close, she did first ascent of Petzoldt ridge with him, first 
ascent of the north face, woman, then she did an expedition to south 
america. She was wealthy. Her father was doctor Strom, and minister, 
had a sister who was Mcaulley Smith’s wife. Mcaulley Smith, Jim Cooley 
Mcaulley and Jim were friends. I took Dr. STrom and Betty and Jimmy 
mcaulley up the grand all at one time. She climbed another climb with me. 
I don’t know about her first husband, whether they were divorced. 

Anyway, she later on married general partridge, who was in charge of the 
AMerican air command. They lived out of Colorado. They came up, the 
general and Betsy. She and Paul and I, in 1935, we did the second ascent 
of the East ridge of the grand teton? count 175 etc. etc. She was a 
Vassar graduate. Well educated. Very sophisticated.] 

Jean: Do you remember in the book On Top of the World, and Bernice 
writes about how this one dude woman come up to her and puts Bernice 
down a bit about climbing. Do you think that was Betsy? And it made 
Bernice so mad, she went and climbed the North Face? 

Glenn: Very possibly. It might have been. Yeah, I was with Bece and Paul 
and Dr. -- when we climbed that time. She was a real good climber. But I 
don’t know, she sort of fell apart. 

Jean: Who was Jane Coven? There is a picture of you ... 

Glenn: Jane Coven is Gus Coven’s wife. She was, the one we called Lady 
Coven. It was this fictitious title. They are the ones, Paul and I were on, 
lets see we did the Exum ridge on the 15th of July and six days later we 
did the Coven route on Mt. Owen. Paul and Gus and Jane Coven and I. And 
that was the first ascent of the Coven Ridge, which we named for them 
cause they were with us. [Note: Could women be equal on the mountain?] 
Paul and I were guiding. 

Jean: Do you remember your first climb when you went up the Exum Ridge. 
Were you scared? 
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Glenn: Yes. I was scared to death. I didn’t know whether I’d do it. But I 
think really the only time I was really scared was at the end of Wall 
street. But the way the thing terminates there, you come up and you have 
to traverse down, why I said to -- its farther than that, I’m sure. I knew 
that I couldn’t jump from a standing start that far, so I thought if I got up 
high and took advantage of the space, [he explains the angle situation, how 
his changes were better by climbing high] I was, yes, I was frightened. It 
was right there. But from then on I was not frightened. Once I jumped. 
And I just, just -- 

Jean: You must have had so much adrenaline kicking in. 

Glenn: Well, I did, yeah. I climbed that like a -- I was sittin there an hour 
and half before paul came up with the Austrians. On the summit. Yeah, 
you see, they wanted to take the Owen Spalding route. 

Jean: And he sent you off on that route just to explore it. Now, you were 
wearing oversize football cleats? 

Glenn: Yeah, they were leather cleated football shoes. Paul’s shoes. He 
used to play center on the University of Idaho’s football team. And when 
he invited me to go on this climb, why I said, paul I donjt have any shoes. 
He said I have a pair of football shoes you can use. And they were bout 
two sizes too big, so I put on some extra socks. And i didn’t know at that 
time because I was young and quite agile, I guess. It didn’t seem to bother 
me. Kinda like a pair of roller skates. They must have gripped something. 

I wish I’da kept those boots, I don’t ever know what I did with them. 

Jean: Did you know you were on a route that no one had been on before. 

Glenn: I didn’t know that. 

Jean: And then, what about the friction pitch? 

Glenn: Well, that didn’t seem to bother me too much. That first little 
thing up there to the left. Once you got up over that and got to the right, 
whey I just went right up and stayed on the crack. And then I meandered 
around up there, climbed back and forth and finally got up in the [area of 
the horse?] I finally got back up. Like most of the guides back then, I 
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[mumble] 


Jean: So then what happened when you got on the top and met Paul. Was 
he amazed? 

Glenn: Well, i was sitting up there looking off to the south. And paul, he 
comes up from the West, and he always had these bushy eyebrows you 
know, and he saw me and he couldn’t believe it. He said My God Ex, and 
started to run, and he forgot the Austrians were attached to him. They 
were just little guys, hitting the rocks. And he came over there and gave 
me a big bear hug. And said, this is somethin else, do you know what 
you’ve done? I said I don’t know what I’ve done. 

Jean: When you were jumping over the chasm did you think you might die? 

Glenn: No. I never did, and even when I fell in Switzerland, even though I 
should have, [mumble] 

Jean: And when you fell in Switzerland, that’s when you dislocated your 
shoulder? How did you fall? 

Glenn: Well, we were right on the summit block coming off. And it was 
quite an amazing time. And we had [mumble] The north face of the Eiger. 
The two austrians and the two germans. And they climbed it on the 22nd, 
which is actually [mumble, count 256] And they did the Eiger on the 22nd 
in 1937. 

Jean: Two years later. 

Glenn: And it was quite amazing. It is a very historic climb, the North 
face of the Eiger, and we didn’t know it, but we saw their steps coming 
down off the Eiger. And they were still in there, but their steps were still 
there. When we came right on to those and right off the summit block, 
why, this storm was coming up. And Simon, you know, I made a bad 
judgement, because I never should have taken him up there. 

Jean; He just wasn’t meant to be ... 

Glenn: Well, you know, it wasn’t his fault, it was mine. He did fine, 
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except he had no experience, he didn’t have good endurance and his feet got 
sore. And I got impatient with him a few times, because we were going so 
slow, we were so late you know, It was almost nine o’clock at night, and 
then this storm came up. We were -- the snow, so that we were wearing 
crampons, you know, off and on, when we were in the snow. And I said, 
Simon, we’ve got to move faster. WE’ve got to take these crampons off 
and put them in our pack. And I said, i don}t want you to worry. I had only 
120 feet of rope. I said, I’m just going to let you down 120 feet, and then 
I’ll come right down, and then we’ll go again. Just keep going. And I let 
him down and let him get into a belay position. And then I came out over 
the slope into the snow, and the first thing when i stepped on it, it was 
snow over blue ice. And I was gone. I just started. And I had this felt hat 
on, strapped under my chin and I was going head over heels, just bouncing, 
you know, and I think the thing that saved my life was that hat. I fell 
down to Simon, and I fell 120 feet past him and pulled him off his perch, 
[mumble] But right there when I hit the end of the rope, I was right up, 
[mumble] And my hat came off, and it just floated, right down the Eiger 
ridge. And I had my ice-axe, my ice-axe came off my wrist. And then I, I 
hit the, I was up there and I saw this, there was a knob of rock, and I said 
that’s my only chance to live. So I hit it. And it knocked this should clear 
down into here, knocked it clear down into the socket. And I thought I was 
falling apart, I’d knocked --. And here was Simon, about 80 feet above me. 
And he just hadn’t climbed much, you know, so I said, Simon, I’m going to 
talk you down. 

Jean: While your shoulders were dislocated? 

Glenn; I didn’t hurt my head. I don’t know. Maybe I did and maybe I didn’t. 
But anyway, I talked him down, [mumble] just telling him every little 
move to make to get down. And then I said, Simon, I don’t think this 
shoulder is too bad. Sit down and stick your foot right in here and pull on 
my arms. And he went like that and it snapped back in. the other one was 
straight out of the socket. So i said, the first thing I would like for you to 
do Simon, was put in a couple of pitons and tie us in. Cause if we’re stuck, 
and I said now we’re gonna put all our clothes on. 

Jean: so you didn’t fix that one [the other arm] 

Glenn: couldn’t no. No way. But I donjt even know how we, but anyway, I 
think we had most of the clothes on, but whatever we didn’t have on we 
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put on. Then I said, now tie us in, and boy it was really wild. The wind 
was blowing. Snow. It was wild. I said, Now, we are going to have to 
stay here all night. I want you to hug me. Utilize the warmth of the body. 
And he got us tied in. And I said I’ve got a flashlight in my pack. It was 
sure dark, [mumble] distress signal. Well we got a response from way 
down on the Eiger Glacier. Then pretty soon we saw these torches start up 
over the -- and then 

Jean: So you knew the SOS signal. 

Glenn: No. I was just using three. But I’m surprised that they were able 
to pick up the flashlight from that position. But they did. But any rate, I, 
you know, it was a miserable night. As I look back on it, it wasn’t nearly 
as bad as it could have been. [Note: Did he have to pay for the rescue? 

What about Byrd’s comment that you have to post a bond or no one will 
come?] We could have had frozen feet or something, but we didn’t. 

Glen: I don’t know. We were lucky. And then, my legs were not hurt at all. 
So they put a rope on me. We got down the Eiger Glacier and when we got 
down there, I had lot of hair then and my hair was all matted, and I tore 
the seat out of my pants. I had to walk down the street you know, and all 
these little Swiss kids came and ran up there and said, and Old Simon, he 
said in a letter he wrote to me he said, I felt like a bloody fool. Well, I 
said, Simon I can understand. If those kids want to laugh at me thats all 
right, cause I understand also ... 

End of Tape Two, Side A 

Tape Two, Side B: 

Glenn: Went down to the station. So I said, Simon you go in to the station 
master and see if there might be a doctor in. So he did and the station 
master said, No, but there is a veterinarian, he came over and looked at 
me and he said, you gott go down to [mumble]] So we go on the train and 
from the time my shoulder went out, til we got into this Doctors office, 
his name was Dr. Ortenberger. And simon took me in there and I remember 
he sat in the chair and gave me anesthetic, you know, gave me gas or 
something. And he started to, I could, count in german, I said eins, zwei 
drei vier, I actually got to six and I was out. Simon said there were two 
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big Swiss nurses there and they got me down on the floor. It sounded like 
a bone in a meet grinder. And they rassled me around. And during the time 
I was under this anesthetic I had a dream i was in Choumonix France, and I 
was trying out to be a French guide and he felt me right there and he 
checked out my muscles. 

Then we took the train down to [mumble] Simon had to get back on duty so 
he took off the next day. And I stayed one day longer. I [mumble] and came 
back to the United States. 

Jean: That must have been so painful. 

Glenn: Well, it was. Its nothing like the pain I’m in now. But anyway, I 
felt so lucky to have even gotten out of there. But you know, you ask me if 
I was frightened. Well, I was not frightened. I was not frightened at all. 
For some reason i didn’t think I was going to get killed. And Yvon. He fell 
off one time on Teewinot, fell about 80 feet. And he said the same thing. 

I said, were you scared. He said No. I guess you didn’t have time. 

Jean: Which other first ascents did you do? 

Glenn: Oh, not too many. I did I took Jim Cooley and Mcaulley Smith up a 
different route on the middle Teton. I don’t think we ever named it. It 
was just a little variation, but its in the Ortenberger guide book. I forgot 
about it. And then Pownall and Brewer and I did the East face of [mumble] 
which is the hardest climb I’ve ever done. Yvon is the only guide I know 
that has climbed it. But he said it was hard. But now as a grade, I suppose 
5.11. But the problem on that last lead, and I happened to get into it, 
[mumble] and it was thin, but there was no place to put your feet on. So 
you had to tie in — and just sort of — use every technique you know. But 
we got up. 

Jean; Were techniques like the mantle and stuff like known when you 
started climbing? 

Glenn: No I used to call it palming. I don’t know. I think I know Jack 
Turner, he is the one who used that and I think also Jack Tackle. 

Smearing, palming, but I actually, I used to demonstrate on that lead under 
the tree there in the basic school, you go off to the left. Its really awfully 
hard. I develop this other route you call -- now but I called it -- because 
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actually the palms were flat on the rock. And then to get the [count 92] 
friction -- end up over it. Its amazing what you can climb. I used to just 
walk right up that thing, [mumble] Actually, its amazing how much a little 
hand hold or a little finger hold, a little fissure in the texture of the rock 
can help you if you know the basic -- and I used to, we did a few things 
there. We had one little move I had a piton in there, and had to cast a 
little -- you know, it took a little time, but I think it made a lot of 
results, but it gave them sensitivity, [mumble mumble discussing 
experimentation with different techniques as he was learning how to 
guide.] I think the application of a particular move as you do and and you 
start to understand it yourself and can implement it. But I think the 
climbing techniques and the -- [gymnasts. - I think yvon pretty much 
would confer with me on this,] think I am more of a mountaineer than a 
climber. 

Jean: Ah hah. In what way? 

Glenn: I think I understood the personalities in the mountain, the potential 
of changes in the weather, and being able to climb, difficult things that 
aren’t too wild. And actually in my guiding, well now in the -- Gilkey 
which I only climbed once, [mumble count 137] K2 but they are the ones, 
pownall, Gilkey [he talks about a route that he guided, but thought it was 
too hard, didn’t feel comfortable, never did try it again] I think now with 
the technical abilities and the relaxed mood of the guides now. Like the 
east face of Mt Moran. I was very cautious about guiding people there. I 
didn’t feel safe guiding more than two people up there. I took John 
Hutchinson and Dr. -- up there. Greg and John, I took them up. I said, well, 
[mumble] she announced [mumble] two consecutive days. 

Jean;: So you were really safety conscious. You went out of your way. 

Glenn: Well, I thought that’s what they were hiring a guide for. If you 
weren’t tough enough, you shouldn’t do it. I guess i think that I’ve already 
said that you should never climb anything you can’t climb out of. 

Especially if you are guiding, you don’t want to impair the safety of your 
client by climbing some technical thing you might do with another guide, 
you don’t experiment with those things unless you have another 
professional with you. [this is opposite of what Willie Unsoeld did] I 
don’t think its fair. You jeopardize the others. But I had one guy on Mt. 
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Moran one time, He was crying about everything And he was telling me 
how to [mumble] I sometimes you can only take so much, so I said I’m 
going to introduce you to, -- i got him down there on drizzle horse, There 
was a variation. There is a series of ledges, you can go to the south and 
just walk right over there. I said, I’m going to take you up Drizzle Horse. 
We got up there and he said, -- very difficult. Got up there. And right 
then, from then on, he was very solemn. And I just said, well thats the 
way it should be. You shouldn’t talk like that. I don’t want to listen to 
you. And then another thing that I used to tell people, once you started, on 
wallstreet, going up the golden stair, I said, now there is one thing I don’t 
want you to do is talk. I said, it takes energy to talk. And it takes energy 
to listen. We just climb. All I want to hear is the And if we stop for a 
rest, you talk. Don’t be jabbering around, [concentration, signals, series 
of sequence on the climbs] 

Jean: Did you ever have any accidents with anyone? 

Glenn: Never did. The only accident I ever had was -- I got off the east 
ridge once and we got up there. There was another doctor, very 
determined, who was a dermatologist from -- wonderful guy. But this 
other doctor, we got up there to the area where you get to the ridge you 
know. And this guy was wearing false teeth, and his upper plate fell out, 
you know? And boy I tell you he just, panicked, cause his upper plate fell 
out. And we tried to give him a piece of tape, but it wouldn’t do it. But 
the guy, he completely lost his sense of equilibrium, without that plate in 
hi mouth, so i said, we’re just going to turn around and go back. But that 
was an accident. 

Jean: Did the guide school ever have any accidents while you were there? 

Glenn:Yeah, unfortunately. I had a girl killed on cube point. Sterling Neil 
was over there. And her name was Janet Craig. 

Jean: How old was she? 

Glenn: Oh, not 15, 16. But she, Sterling had her just waiting. I don’t know 
if you’ve ever rappelled down [off of Cube] but he should have had her tied 
in. She just took off and away she went. Fell down the mountain. 

Jean: Did she back up accidentally. 
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Glenn: Well, I guess something. But he was careless. 

Jean: Who is Sterling? 

Glenn; He was one of the guides. One of the early guides. Sterling Neal. 
Jean: Did he guide after that? 

Glenn: Just for one year. And then Rod Newcomb lost a woman once 
coming down the Grand Teton between the Upper and the lower Saddle. You 
know where you take the ropes off [mumble] She slipped and fell. 

Jean: How far did she fall? 

Glenn: Oh, not awfully far, but she hit her head, you know. But those are 
the only ones. It really shocked me, because we had ben accident free for 
all those years. 

Jean: Well, there was the Fred Ford accident the summer you were gone. 
That was probably the first one. 

glenn: No that was later. Fred had guided for me and then when I went to 
Canada he was working for paul, and he was killed up there on the, it was 
actually on the Exum Ridge. But he was a fantastic, and very very bright. 

Jean: I thought it was on the Ford couloir [it was a variation of the ridge, 
which they named for Ford. We discus Rod’s accident.] 

Glenn: You know, you can’t mother every step you take. I know we had one 
guy who was down there at headquarters where we had a big log where 
people used to sit, and he stumbled over the log and broke his leg. You 
never know. But any guide cant mother every step a client takes. One of 
the tricks that I used was, I’d watch the climbers very carefully when you 
got off the mountain. I would take a real short rope and put a belay on 
them all the time. And I didn’t walk in front of them, I’d just steer. I 
found that somehow, having a guide close to you and knowing they were in 
such a proximity. Its amazing how fast you go, too. I found that to be 
very helpful, [looking at a photo - reading a letter, discussing Lord and 
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Baroness titles count 280] 

Jean: I wanted to ask you again while I have you on tape, to tell us why 
you no longer climb, because I love the way you say that. Why you no 
longer climb. 

Glenn: Well, I think that as i look back in my life, and especially [mumble] 
and on this particular occasion where there are so many people interested 
in the anniversary climb, 1981, I was, in a situation where i just 
wondered how one guy could have so many good people interested in 
participating. And then so many potential problems during the climb 
occurred when I had already committed myself to jim Klobuchar and the 
group from Minn, who were hopefully doing a film for PBS. And then [goes 
on about the people who climbed with him, Pete Williams did a 
documentary, too] Several things happened during the actual filming 
[discuss the group from Casper - 326] But anyway, we got up there. It 
was all harmony and cooperation. There was never a bad word or twisted 
rope. 

Then Pete asked me after the climb, if I would ever climb it again. I said, 
Well,I might. Probably not. Depends on ... but still as i think of it, I 
believe I because it was so perfect. And I wouldn’t want to be like the 
singer when the guys were all so great. And we just couldn’t top it, so. 
Thats the best way to remember it. And I think the last thing I said was 
that I would prefer never to disgrace any pile of rocks with a bad 
performance. 

Jean: That really tickles me. We have to put that on the back cover or 
something. I wanted to ask you how your love of music enhanced your 
appreciation of the mountains. 

Glenn: Well, I don’t know, it just uh, I guess it may be that in some ways 
they were so strange, relatively, the bands that I - and also as a 
conductor. They were so different. I think the difference complimented 
each of them. Because I was so refreshed after having taught for nine 
months to come here and not have to worry about all of the 
responsibilities and all of the students and all of the productions, 
[community involvement, etc.] I always thought that when I was teaching 
I should involve myself in community service, and I sure was 
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[discusses work he did.] But anyway, i got involved in the skiing up there, 
and we had an area up there by Kellogg which has now developed into a 
fantastic ski area, [describes ski area] Our ski area there when we 
started it had rather an unusual name. It was called the Jackass Ski 
Bowl. 

End of Tape Two, Side B. 

Beginning of Tape Three, Side A: 

Glenn: But anyway, one of the things that, it was really a dismal place. It 
was where the silver producing mine, and they also had smelters there, 
[near Smelterville] It isn’t a place that anyone in their right mind would 
probably choose to live, but I found when i went there in 1934, I just 
seemed to like the people. There was a combination of a lot of Welsh. 
Italian. Native American. Just an interesting cross section. And i found a 
lot of talent in the community. The children, a lot of the welsh people 
were great singers and they sang in the church choirs. But anyway, the 
way that the ski area got its name [ tells story[He discusses how he liked 
the sense of humor. They had a sign as you’d enter Kellogg. It said, 
kellogg idaho. Discovered by a Jackass and inhabited by his descendents. 
And they took that sign down, and i think they made a mistake, [etc.] And 
then in my music teaching there, i was lucky, i had some great students, i 
had some great privileges 

[continues to discuss his band, the world’s fair, in 1962, they represented 
the state of idaho. stayed in Seattle for five days, did a pageant which 
Glenn wrote] count 45ish he made his students memorize all their music, 
so when they got there, the wind didn’t blow their music away, he 
discusses a little bit about how he disciplined the kids - gave them 
boundaries, free reign within the boundaries. Obviously, this was an 
extraordinary thing for the community to pull off, and Glenn pulled it off. 

Jean; So Glenn, was it difficult to excel at two things like that? The 
guide school and the teaching? 

Glenn: Well, like I said before, I think the charm in it was they were so 
different, [etc.] I was instructing Dmitri Metropolus one time, director of 
the minneapolis and later the New York philharmonic and he became a very 
good friend of mine and of Beth’s and I was instructing him one time over 
at the climbing area, and he looked at me and he said you know, there are 
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two things in this world I really love, he said, one is mountains. The 
other is music. I think that is pretty much the same feeling that I have. I 
do have a great affection for mountains. I also have a great affection for 
desserts. Just a whole different, the environment in southern Utah is so 
different from this. 

Jean: do you think your musical abilities, or the reason why you enjoyed 
music, enabled you to appreciate the mountains, in almost a musical way? 

Glenn: I know when Eric Leisendorf was here and directed the New York 
Philharmonic at Teton village, i found it was, he played one of my favorite 
selections which is brahms [etc.] [talks about Garner film, back ground 
music. 

Jean: She said that when he came to take a school with you guys, that you 
let her husband go up the grand with him, because her husband was the 
person who was up for the turn, and she was very impressed with that. 

Glenn: Yeah. I didn’t take him up the grand. Ray Garner did that. And it 
gave him a hold, you know, because of his life. And of course I had the 
privilege of instructing him, but Ray took him up. 

Jean: What were your goals for the guide school? When you took it over, 
did you have an idea of what you wanted to do? 

Glenn: Well, I don’t know. I was not one who was trying to conquer the 
world as far as mountain guide services are concerned. But I think it 
must have been just a natural thing to have happen, without a lot of 
consequences. It was just the molding and development of a lot of 
personalities that just happened to fit the picture. Whatever the situation 
might have demanded, these fellows were able to stand up and pursue that 
particular problem, and always come out in a positive state of mind. Well, 

I think that there is a fraternal feeling. There was certainly when I, there 
was sort of a brotherhood feeling. Respect among the guides. I never 
knew any of them, never criticized a fellow guide, never. If they had a 
problem, they’d bring it out in the guide meeting. But they didn’t say well 
this guy is doing this and that. 

Jean: You had a mutual respect for each other. 
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Glenn: We had a great respect. When I think now, of course theres four of 
them instead of one. And you have, naturally with all the back ground that 
these fellows have, having been everywhere in the world, and the 
ingenuity they have in developing different facets of trekking and climbing 
and all the things that they do. I’m sure the guide service is much more 
innovative now than it would have been if I had just stayed on as a single 
operator. More input, more ideas and more talent and I think thats what 
made it so unusual. I told the guides, you know, Exum has become almost a 
magical word. And it certainly isn’t because of me. Its because of you. 
Because of what you’ve done. 

Jean; Thats not entirely true. You have to take a lot of credit. But why did 
you decide on four, Glenn? 

Glenn: Well, I just thought it was a good balance, and they were all about 
the same seniority-wise. Rod Newcomb is a really stable person. He is one 
of the most stable guide’s I’ve ever had. Unfortunately, most all of my 
guides have had to get, having divorces. And Rod and Willie unsoeld, are 
two of the few, and I don’t know about the present guides, but it isn’t 
really an easy life for a woman to be married to the guides, all the 
travelling. I think it takes a rare combination. But i think Rod, the reason 
he has been so stable, is that he’s been so family oriented. And his 
children have just been magnificent. All have degrees. They’ve been 
everywhere. To China, his girls have been involved in Universities A lot 
of them have advanced degrees. They are very very bright. And his wife 
Annie, she just stayed a very stable, unpretentious, wonderful woman. 

And Rod, he’s, people who ever go out with Rod have a very wonderful 
feeling. Just a regular guy. And he’s a very patient person. And Dean, I 
think Dean, I’ve been awfully happy with the way he developed, because he 
had his problems. Which he has conquered and he now has his own home 
over there. You know, Dean graduated from the University of Colorado in 
Chemical Engineering. And he never did pursue it, but he still has this-- 
and apparently he can work with other people, because he has been the 
director of the ski patrol over there almost as long as he’s been in service. 
Al is, he’s probably the most diversified of any of them, cause he and Pete, 
they both graduated from the University of Colorado, i think in Political 
Science. He went to Germany one year and studied German. And then a 
number of years ago, I was invited down to be instructor of the Peace 
Corps in Puerto Rico, and I couldn’t do it so Al went down. And spent a 
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year down there in Puerto Rico. They he got connection and went to serve 
on the Good Ship Hope in Colombia, South America. Then after that, he 
went to Washington DC and got a masters degree in political science. Then 
he got an offer from the government and he went to kathmandu in the fall. 
During that time, he became very knowledgeable in all of the problems 
involved in trekking and -- and kayaking and floating in rubber rafts. So 
he got into world mountain travel, and for a number of years did exciting 
things like tiger watching in Salem. Then he ended up in San Francisco 
with InnerAsia, doing treks all over the world. And Al’s been on Dualagiri, 
he went to China on that climb with Yvon Chouinard, 

Jean: He was the leader of that climb, I think. So you were asked to go to 
the Peace Corp but couldn’t so thats when Al went? 

Glenn: [Glenn explains how he didn’t go to Peace Corp or climbing 
expeditions because he had his family to take care of] Why when World 
War II broke out, I knew i was going to be drafted, so I went down to 
Spokane. And I took, I qualified for all the branches of the service. I’m 
quite sure I could have gotten admission into the tenth mountain division. 
But anyway, my bands, we had a lot of service men at -- where I was -- 
and my band was always playing for these guys when they would leave. So 
they asked me to stay in my -- service. 

Jean: So you went and volunteered but they asked you to stay and continue 
with your music. That must have been a relief. 

Glenn: Then, I had two little kids, you know. Then they asked me to joint 
the Idaho State Guard, and I served during WWII in that in the state of 
idaho, just marching around and doing military things, and being available 
in case of emergency. I guess in a lot of ways I was lucky not to have had 
to go, but still, in a lot of ways, I wish I’d a had to gone. Because all my 
pals went. And some of them got killed. 

Jean: Glenn, then did you stay and take care of the guide service? 

Glenn: No. There was no activity during the war, we just didn’t have any 
during WWII. There was nothin here in 43, 44, 45 and 46. Or whenever the 
world war was over. But we didn’t, there was no professional climbing 
during the war. None. Because there was gas rationing and most of the 
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young guys were in the service anyway. And there wouldn’t have been 
anybody around. We didn’t offer that service during the war. 

Jean; What kind of arrangement did you guys have with the guide service 
in the thirties, then. Informal? 

Glenn: Well, actually back in the thirties and twenties, it was so small 
and there were so few of us, that the relationship was very personal. And 
well, Paul used a few different guides. Jack Durrance helped us some. 
“And Phil Smith, one of the rangers once in a while would help out. And 
then I became his first regular guide in 1931. 

Jean: Did you take clients up on your own then? 

Glenn: No, never, always through Paul. 

Jean: Thats what I mean. Through him but by yourself. 

Glenn: Oh yes. I go up, just like the guides go up now, through the 
concession. He was the one who owned the concession. 

Jean: Was it an official concession, then? 

Glenn: Yes. paul got the concession authorized when the park was 
dedicated in 1929. 

Jean: Is that older than the mount Rainier climbing school? 

Glenn: I don’t know when that started, but it was later, [this is wrong] 
quite a lot later the Whittakers started it. We were the first, and the 
oldest in the nation. 

[we discuss the Dartmouth outing club, 1924, but that is an outing club, 
not a school we distinguish between a a college climbing school and a 
professional guide service.] 

Jean: So [Paul secured the concession, and you came on the scene in 1931. 

Glenn: But I was not named to the concession until 46. It became the 
Petzoldt-Exum concession. 
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Jean: How did you come on board like that? 

Glenn: Well, we just decided that this should be a partnership and it 
should involve his name and mine, which we did. Then we worked on an 
even basis there was never any problem. 

Jean; Until 55. Was it that he wanted to advertise more? Or just had a 
different style? 

Glenn: Well, I wouldn’t want you to write this down, because I its like 
what Pete williams said, he said in 1956, Exum bought his old partner out, 
which I didn’t do that, but I rather like that — without any controversy. 
Because it was not an open battle. And Paul, the reason that Paul went out 
was that he was careless. He didn’t pay the guides insurance, he didn’t 
take care of the equipment. 

Jean: I understand. He wasn’t safe. 

Glenn: Well, he wasn’t stable at that time. We still, as I told you the other 
night, we still remained friends. 

End of Tape Three, Side A: 

Beginning of Tape Three, Side B: 

Glenn: Yeah. We’ve never been enemies. Never. I still always say, well 
his life -- to the present, Park Superintendent was Jack Neckles And I 
wrote before and I told him, I said if I hadn’t met Paul Petzoldt, I probably 
would have never climbed the mountain. And I said the things that have 
occurred since then would not have occurred as far as I’m concerned. So I 
said I think this is a very epic event. And I personally would be grateful 
to you for any cooperation you give Paul, [we discuss Paul and how he had 
good judgement] I’m sure he’ll be patient but its a real impairment, not 
being able to see. Somehow I that there may be something happen in Paul 
just like it did in me. Like John Petersen said the higher he goes the more 
the adrenaline will flow,and his vision will get better and he will be more 
comfortable. Pete and I took me over to the rocks where they have the 
climbing school. And I had a hell of a time. I was just, I didn’t do too 
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well, and then after we left, I said Pete, do you think I ought to do it? And 
Pete said, well I think we’d better come back tomorrow. And I said, my 
boots are bothering me. I’m going to try to adjust my footwear so I’m 
more comfortable. When we got over there, something happened. He pulls 
out this pair of rock climbing shoes. I put them on and away I went. I felt 
like I had wings on my feet. I walked right up the thing, climbed that old 
I said Pete, what do you think. He said okay. I said, provided I wear those 
shoes. So when I got to the end of Wall Street, those are the ones I wore. 
So that made the difference. I don’t think I would have climbed if he 
hadn’t made the suggestion. Those shoes were so great. And I just moved 
around, I felt like a ballerina. 

Jean: I was going to ask you about the old CCC shower house. 

Glenn: Okay. Thats where the headquarters is now. You read the history 
of the Exum Guide Service. That pretty much tells it there. 

Jean: But what was it like. 

Glenn: Well, it was, actually, one winter the snowfall was really heavy. 

We collapsed the roof. And we had to rebuilt it. Old Bill Byrd and Gary 
Hemming,the guy who killed himself up on Guide’s Hill. He was a legend up 
on Choimonix pass. He brought some guys off the -- up there and saved 
their lives, and he is still regarded, as a, but anyway, Gary he was an 
aeronautical engineer. And then I had this sold uncle of mine, the one that 
I went down to San Francisco with. He was a craftsman, and he came up 
and helped us build some of the stuff in our home over at Moose. But 
anyway, we reinforced all of the props and the whole structure in our 
concession there. When we first went in there, there was a great big long 
metal table that ran all along the wall. And we used to put our knapsacks 
there, and our equipment. Buts thats where the old CCC boys used to wash 
their clothes. And that little square there, you can see that place there 
that’s housed in. Well, thats where they used to do their feet, [the square 
cement box, rectangular square structure, now covered over] And then in 
the uh, when it would rain it ran all the way across the building because it 
was a shower house, And then when I lived in the NOrth end of it with Beth 
and the kids, why I rigged up, I took a lard can, and then I had a pulley, the 
pully’s still there [in the very back room by the door]. Well look in up 
there and you’ll still see. Look at the door and you’ll look straight up and 
you’ll still see that old -- there that I had the lard pail hangin on. And 
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then I got a little shower hose, and we’d heat up some water and pour it in 
there and we’d drop it down and take a shower, and the water’d run under 
the stool, and there was a drain whole there, and we’d have a shower and 
wash the floor at the same time. 

Jean: So was it hard to raise the kids there? 

Glenn: No. It was not too private, you know. 

Jean: Because you operated the guide service out of it. 

Glenn: Yeah, well the office, actually, there was a petition, now where 
they have the desk and that, we had a petition back there, and there was a 
place where Eddy could sleep on a cot, see. And Beth and I, we slept our 
room was right close by. and then we used the north end for a dining room. 
And then Bill Briggs and his first wife, or his only wife, Sabra, they lived 
a room that was way back there where they have the helmets now. It was 
tiny, but it was amazing how well they got along. Pownall lived up on 
guide’s hill with Unsoeld and Byrd and Rod and Dean and Bill Briggs, Leigh 
ORtenberger. Dave Dingman. There was really quite an interesting thing 
that happened up there one time. We had a bear that was giving us a lot of 
problems. They had a lot of kids, Unsoeld had four kids, and they were 
afraid of the bear, and so, unbeknownst to me, Bill Byrd went over to Bill 
-- whose wife and sister in law ran the store over there, the Jenny lake 
Store. And old Bill had a -- rifle he used to hunt elk with. So Byrd, he 
goes over and says bill I want to borrow you rifle to shoot the bear. 

Pownall had this station wagon, and he put Byrd up onto the wagon. And 
then this big tree that ran straight up to Unsoeld’s cabin, and this old 
bear, he comes up there and started up the tree. And then Pownall, he 
turned the lights on, and Byrd let him have it, he shot him, see and the 
bear fell down the tree, it just wounded him. And the bear took off 
through the brush there. There was a ranger there. We called him 
sergeant York, you know, with his dog, [mumble] But this guy, he heard the 
shot this ranger, god he came over there throwing rocks. I didn’t know 
anything about it, I didn’t hear the shot. But Eddy my son and Laurel Rudd’s 
boy heard it, and they went up there. And they saw the blood. He started 
to follow the track of blood out through the bushes there. But the bear 
took off. But this ranger, he said something going on over there. Nobody 
knew anything, you know, but anyway, finally what happened. This guy, the 
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ranger the next morning came, he had a canoe. He had everything on it but 
a pair of snowshoes. He had binoculars, and he went around Jenny lake to 
see if he could site the bear, you know, so they called him Ranger Sergeant 
-- from the far north. Anyway, they got to talking about this guy, saying 
you know you shouldn’t shoot in the park. But they talked to the ranger and 
he said, Laurel Rudd’s got a cowboy down there and he hunts with a bow 
and arrow. His name is Dennis. And if that bear comes back we could get 
Dennis to come up, and it won’t make any noise. Well the ranger thought 
that would be all right. And sure enough, the bear came back, and the 
guides went down and got Dennis. And he came up, and the old bear was 
clear up the tree. He went band right there and got him right in the heart, 
and he just practically took all the branches out and killed him deader 
than a--. 

So, I didn’t know anything about it. And the next morning, I went over and 
they pulled the bear over there in front of the Ortenberger’s thing, and 
Dingman was living there, he and Carl Piffner[?] And they were out there 
skinnin that damn bear. And I said, what are you guys doin here, anyway? 
They said, we’re gonna make some bear burger. And I said, listen, you take 
that bear, put him in the back of a truck, take him over to Timbered Island 
and stick him in a whole over there. And I don’t want to hear anything 
more about it. 

But anyway, he skinned the bear, but in the meantime, Dennis had the bear 
hyde, he was down there having his picture taken with this bear hyde down 
on the fence there near Laurel’s place. And I said, oh man, they are gonna 
run me out of the park. We can’t do this sort of stuff. But anyway, we 
took the bear hyde down and anyway, the park service finally heard about 
it. they didn’t never come to me but they ended up firing the ranger who 
told the guys to shoot the bear. So they got out pretty easy, see. Thats a 
true story. 

[we discuss how Byrd didn’t think Glenn knew the story] 

But anyway, that was one of the turmoils of being a concessioner. I could 
have lost my -- over that. 

Jean: I was going to ask you, was it difficult to be a leader? Climbers 
tend to be maverick anyway. Was it difficult to be an authoritative figure 
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for them, especially during the sixties? 

Glenn: Well, I don’t know. I think I kinda procured a way. I don’t know 
why, but I felt that I understood them. Admired their ability so much, 
each of them, and I knew they were all innately bright, and all of them 
were university graduates or getting advanced degrees. They weren’t 
stupid. They were just kind of floating around. But I used to always tell 
em, fellas, someday, you are going to have to be a stable person. You are 
going to have to punch the clock someday, for thirty years, you are going 
to have to have some kind of retirement program. I want you to guide, I 
don’t want you to make this your life profession. Its an avocation, not a 
profession. And most all of em did. Herb, of course, he became a very fine 
photographer. Pete became an avalanche expert. And Al was always, the 
things that he’s done, he was okay. Rod was great. Willie got his degree, 
skiing artistry and then later Evergreen college. Lee Ortenberger got a 
degree in mathematics. He worked for -- out in Palo Alto [ or out in 
California] So, they all were diversified. They were not just guides. They 
had something else to do. 

Jean: So what do you think about people who make it their profession. 

Glenn: Well, I think it may be okay, but I still would not recommend it for 
a single profession, because the old body just doesn’t hold up. You have to 
have something that gives you some security when you are older. Like me, 

I taught for all those years, I get social security from the school district. 
Its something that I feel we all have to put in our time, punch the clock. 

Jean; For example, Kim Schmitz and Chuck Pratt both are in awkward 
situations now. 

Glenn: Yeah, they are. Well, Kim, of course is a, he’s a wonderful guide. 

He has the most piercing eyes I’ve ever seen. He is really a beautiful 
human being. I don’t want to cut him down. I think, I don’t know, I don’t 
know what else Kim could do. i know Chuck is a mechanic and he could 
always make a living. He’s an expert volkswagon, he knows more about a 
volkswagon than anybody. He could tear it apart and put it back together. 
But I think he’s been sort of a vagabond, but he still has that. Like Don 
Mossman, he was very very bright. And he is one of the guides, the loners, 
just couldn’t started getting a clue after I left. The only problem I had 
with Don was that he hurried people too much, he was so strong He used 
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to go out and run around Jenny lake every morning just to warm up. He’d 
bring people back and they’d be worn out, and I’d just tell him, Don, slow 
down. Don’t kill them. Take half an hour or whatever it takes. You just 
spoil the whole experience by coming down the trail. Let em go easy. 

Take your time. But that was the only ... But he still was a great climber. 

I don’t know, just so bleak. But you liked the person, but the other guys 
just couldn’t handle him so they let him go. He got to dealing in 
international trade. He’s smart as can be. And he’s a great mechanic. He 
can repair cars. I liked him very much. But his problem was speed. He 
was too fast. 

Jean: What about the other guides. Do you have any stories about Willie of 
Byrd, any funny things that happened? 

Glenn: Well, Willie you know, he was one of the world’s mountaineers, but 
he did have problems sometime, route finding. One time he was up on Mt. 
Owen. He didn’t get back and he didn’t get back. I got a bunch of horses 
and went up there to Surprise Lake. He’d been out all night, and here we 
didn’t know if we were gonna have to call the rangers or the rescue squad 
or what. And here comes old Willie, down the mountain, playing his mouth 
harp. And he’s got us all singing. He stayed out all night. He didn’t always 
remember where he’d been and how to get back. That was his only 
problem, but still as a companion, I guess everyone was really fond of 
Willie, especially on expeditions. He was one of the greatest, you know. 

He had such a love for people. He just, well, he used to take people up on 
Cube Point, he’d get em up there. YOu’d be so thirty and he’d drained the 
water out of the -- And he’d say, well climb this pitch and I’ll give you a 
sip, you know, [he laughs] Like this. But, Corbet, he and Breitenbach were 
old pals. They are both Canadians [from Vancouver, BC] And Corbet, was, 
when Dr. -- came out, he was there when Jake and Barry were both 
students at Dartmouth. And he knew them, he said that Barry at that 
particular time, had the highest IQ of anyone who’d ever entered 
Dartmouth. He was really smart. But he married Bob French’s sister, 

Muffy. And then they had the twins and then they had Jonathan, he’s the 
oldest, and then they were divorced. And then, he married her again, and 
he divorced. And then Dean Moore married Muffy. And then they were 
divorced and she married some guy in Cheyenne. And they said last year, I 
think it was the girl, she married here, that all of Muffy’s former 
husbands were at the wedding. Dean and Barry. Quite a few of the guides 
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were invited to go. 


Jake and Barry were, they were just like that, you know. And of course, 
when Jake was killed on Everest, why it really took a lot out of Barry. An 
awful lot. He was roped to Pownall, -- the summit, and he still keeps in 
touch with me all the time. He was on the outer perimeter of the ice fall 
and just looked up. But Jake was buried over there. They didn’t find him 
for several years. They had a monument at the Khumbu ice fall where he 
was killed. There was Barry, Jake, -- , Dave Dingman and Dick Pownall and 
Willie Unsoeld. [We discuss Jack Durrance] Jack, he’s quite amazing. I 
think at that time he was one of the best climbers in North America. [We 
discuss what a great climber Dick is - maybe Pownall or Emerson] 

[end of Tape three, side B] 

Beginning of unidentified tape: May be tape Four, Side A: 

Glenn: Royal Robbins, Yvon chouinard did a climb up in Garnet Canyon, and 
you talk a couple of ballerinas, Those guys were something else. Dick, uh 
Jack Durrance back in those days. I don’t believe there was anybody as 
good a climber. He was a marvelous athlete. 

Jean: But he was never into publicity, was he. He wasn’t egotistical about 
it. 

Glenn: No I always liked Jack. He and I’d get along. He and Paul don’t get 
along very well. They’ve had a couple of confrontations, on the North face 
and then over on Devil’s Tower, when they went over there to get that guy 
who jumped off in a parachute. He and Paul and ol Timberline Rat went 
over there. He was rangy, that guy could reach about half-way up the 
spire. They called him Timberline Rat. The ranger that went with Jack. 

The next year jack went over there and he did a new route up there, they 
call the Durrance route. And he pretty much led the thing, and Paul was -- 
But, I don’t know, Paul and Jack, I don’t think they care much for each 
other. But I think I understood both of them. I could sort of see why they 
wouldn’t get along. 

[we discuss his schedule] 

Jean: I wanted to hear comments from you about standards and integrity, 
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and how you think that affected mountaineering. Because one of the 
things that I’ve heard from you, and one of the things I’ve noticed, is you 
really lent credibility to the sport, because of your own personal 
integrity, and I just wondered if you had any comments about that. 

Glenn: Well. I don’t know. I felt, and thats the reason, I didn’t take this 
Teton village thing, and also Yosemite and all those other things, because, 
as long as I was in the concession, I felt obligated to shake everybody’s 
hand when they left, and be there when they came back. All of them, every 
time. I thought that was my obligation to them. And I just felt it was 
sort of a personal obligation, and they started expecting me to be there. 
And I was always, there. I sent them off. Greeted them when they came 
back. I just had that sort of a, I felt an obligation in myself, to do that. 

Jean: do you have that from your family? How did you become that kind of 
a person? 

Glenn: Well, I don’t know, I can’t say because I left my family when I was 
so young, but I had a wonderful mother, and I’m sure that a lot of things 
that she taught me when I was too young to understand what I was 
learning, was compassion and sort of defending people, you know. I think 
it may be just, just be situations that I’ve been placed in during my life. 

Jean; So you felt a sense of responsibility to see the people through the 
cycle. 

Glenn: Well, you know, Jean, I dislike seeing anybody doing badly, [goes 
into OJ Simpson, people shooting down president Clinton] Give him a shot. 
Let him try. He at least is trying, [sick of Rush Limbaugh’s negative 
comments Note: Glenn is all-forgiving. Goes on to discuss how great the 
Russian people are] 

Jean: How do you view your role in American Mountaineering. What do you 
think you did for it? 

Glenn: Well, its rather difficult for me to reply to that, because I think 
maybe sometimes, some of us get a lot more credit than we deserve. And I 
just hope that its not too much, because I know that things that have 
happened have been a matter of good fortune. Hiring so many wonderful 
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guides, being able to negotiate with the park service, get along with them. 
But that has not been a difficult task really. When those guys saw a little 
glacier [ over in Antarctica - named a glacier after Glenn ] I felt a little 
bit like a University president feels sometimes. Sometimes the 
professors do some unusual research or something, and then the president 
gets credit for it. Thats the way I feel. A lot of the things that have 
happened to me have been the result of a great job the guides have done, 
you see? Because these guys who went to antarctica, we schooled them in 
crevasse rescue and ice climbing, but I didn’t do it, the guides did it. I 
don’t know. I really think I’ve been given much more credit than I deserve. 

Jean: Okay. Was it difficult starting guiding school during the 
depression? Did you have clients? 

Glenn: It was tough during the depression. Actually, there were times 
when I had to send home for money to even leave here. We would make in 
one summer what the guides make now in a week. 

Jean: I was looking at the ledger book. $25, or $19 to go up the Grand. 

glenn: yeah, and when we started out, basic school was $4. And then we 
paid 50 cents for riding across on the boat. But then they, that was the 
thing too, these guys are much better oriented to inflation than I was. 

Well you know, its so rampant now, you can understand why they have to 
do it. But after all -- and every time I’d raise the fees, I’d say, jeez, I 
hope we are not stickin the people. But I can understand, because even 
back when this bunch of guides went over to Teton Village, they could 
almost make more money then pounding nails than guiding. But you got to 
think even then, you got to be fair to the guide, who is doing as well as he 
can. But still, they seem to, every time they ask for a rate raise, they get 
it. Now what it costs to climb the Grand Teton, its just multiple times. I 
know lots of summer we’d go out almost all summer and be lucky, as the 
owner of the concession if I made a thousand bucks. Even on the other 
hand, I feel very grateful to the concession. Beth and I have always tried 
to live within our means. The only time we’ve ever borrowed any money, 
we’ve paid cash for everything we’ve ever bought [this must be a result of 
the depression] was the first time we bought a house in Kellogg. And we 
bought that with $1,350 down and 3 and a half percent interest. And then 
through the concession, I was able to pay the thing off, but even with 3 
1/2 percent interest, I paid it off. We always took the money we earned 
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from here to invest in something, so we tried not to squander our money, 
and we’ve been able to pay cash for everything all these years. Which has 
just been a sort of a style. Even though you could probably, I do have a 
broker who does my book keeping, but I still prefer to pay cash, even 
though you can sometimes get breaks. 

Jean: I think your generation is more oriented toward that too. My 
grandmother does the same thing. 

[we discuss credit and the danger of a pocketful of credit cards] 

Jean: I also wanted to ask you about Glenda. Where is she? Is she 
married? Does she have kids? 

Glenn: Well, she’s married, and unfortunately, she is in a very bad 
situation now because her husband is a very talented insurance broker. 

And he is in charge of several offices, one in Cheyenne and another one in 
Rawlins and another in Cody, there are five different ones. But he’s had 
health problems, and ended up, about a year ago, they let him go, because 
of his health. And so now they are in a really bad time in their lives. 

Jean: Does she work? 

Glenn: Well, Glenda’s a very sensitive girl. She was, she has an advanced 
degree from one of the Universities in Colorado and she was a teacher in 
special education. Due to the moving around, and then she was a very 
sensitive girl and because of John’s health and losing his job, why she’s in 
a kind of a bad mental state right now. She lives in Cheyenne. She is 13 
months younger than Ed. She was born on the 28th of February and Ed was 
born in january. Ed is 53 and she’s 52. She climbed the Grand with me, but 
she [In this exchange, Glenn is answering all sort of questions from me.] 
She climbed the Grand. Jake took her up Cube Point once, but thats all the 
climbing Glenda did. You know, she’s kinda funny. She’s different, because 
when she was a little girl, we would ask her, she wasn’t interested in any 
of that stuff. She didn’t care about swimming or fishing or any of that 
stuff.. And then as she’s gotten older, she’s just crazy about all that 
stuff. She loves to hike. When I go fishing, she likes to go fishing with 
me. But she didn’t like it as a little kid. She used to ski with us and did 
all right. But, our son is just the opposite. He has pursued whatever he 
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does till he gets to be the expert. That’s the difference in them. Of 
course, in children, you have to have. Ed was a very good clarinet player in 
high school. He was a soloist and he played in competitions. But Glenda 
she played the glockenspiel and I got her in a trio one time, an unusual 
combination of instruments, Glockenspiel and marimba. They went on, 
they got a first in [ something] I was happy for her, because it was the 
first thing she ever did where she ever won anything. And I always tried 
to include her, but she, one of the things that was rather unhappy in her 
life, she tried out one time for the junior class play, and she was really 
excited about that and she didn’t get the part, and it just shot her down. I 
always wondered if she had gotten that part, it might have effected her 
whole life. But she never seemed to have anything to grab on to. And then 
she was always saying, well Eddy can do it. But still, she adores Ed, but, 
still she hasn’t had all the good breaks in her life. And then the guy she 
married, its a shame, because he has a lot of talent but his health is so 
bad. 

Jean: Does he have a hear problem? 

Glenn: Well, he has this rheumatism, you know, arthritic, and he’s in pain 
all the time. He has to take so much medication, I think that he’s addicted 
to several different pain killers. Its so expensive. One of the other 
problems, like Beth and I we always had a joint bank account. She can 
write checks whenever she wants to. I never say, you can have [the point 
here is Beth has financial freedom, Glenn respects her meticulousness, 
she can buy whatever she wants, he has confidence that if she thinks so, 
she needs it] If you want it, go get it. Just be sure you like it. We never 
had any problems over money. And we’ve invested our money and 
financially are okay. 

Jean: That must be really hard to see. The other thing I wanted to ask you 
was, when we were down in St. George, you made a comment about how 
sad you were that the guides hadn’t been able to maintain their 
relationships. Why do you think that is, that the guides, except for Rod, 
all got divorced? 

Glenn: I don’t know, I just don’t know, because, well, Pownall, he was 
married 25 years and then divorced. And uh, Mary, but why she’s also, her 
husband died, but she was married before. They have one of the most 
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exciting lives of any young couple. THey just go all over the world 
[discusses this] count 321 Dick’s a retired teacher. He got into school 
administration when he retired. He’s done awfully well. He is a very. 

Well, of course, his first wife, Nan, I like Nan real well, but you never 
know. Its like Beth, you never know what goes on. But this Mary that he is 
married to now, well, they do the most exciting things [etc, etc] Dick is 
extremely innovative, marvelous guy, great skier, Just a general, he and I, 
all the years he worked for me, never one bad word. And I think a lot of 
Dick. Well, its been a long time since he guided for me. 

Jean: I also wanted to ask you about the Rover Boys. I saw a photo. 

Glenn: Yeah, well, I was about a sophomore or Junior at the University of 
Idaho. And we used to, WSU, was only nine miles from us, over there in 
Pullman. And they used to just beat us to death. So, way back, I think it 
was way back in 1903 or something, Idaho beat them 103 to nothing, and 
so we said we’d beat 1903 three, or whatever it is, and so we got this 
bunch of guys, the rover boys, this trumpet player, bill Aimes who was 
director of the pep band, he blew the french horn and -- on trumpet, and -- 
culprit he carried the sign, -- plays the bass horn [count 358] [tells the 
story about rover boys advertising the team Tells story about Wee Willy 
Smith, tells story about game it was a coe game] 

Jean: My last question on this page, before you go, but its a pretty big one. 
Why do you think your time at Windsor was so important just to you 
personally, and to your life. 

Tape four, side B: 

Glenn: Well, I think that it gave me an insight into how royal people live. 
Queen Victoria was his godmother. Just the, I was there, and of course 
being in music I was very much interested in St. George’s Cathedral Chapel 
Choir. And they used to have a practice room up over the castle and you’d 
look out of the window and see the round spire. The old professor’s name 
was Dr. harris [choir kids were from all over england on scholarships - 
gave kids supreme confidence, Glenn has photos of them rehearsing, the 
men would join them. ] Every Sunday afternoon there was a duo band 
concert ... The queen would come out there on the balcony, [band would 
play, people walked around] 
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And then having been there where all of these [ somebody was knighted] 

Jean: So was it really helpful for you to be around all those people and see 
their way of life? 

Glenn: yeah, well it was interesting. I tried to read quite a bit. The dean 
had a wonderful library, he was a really great guy. He always used to take 
a big slug of scotch right before he went to bed. And i knew a lot of 
German folk songs. So he’d take his shot of scotch and we’d go skipping up 
the stairs to our bedrooms, singing german folksongs [Count 447 - relays 
road trip they took I get a phone call] 

And then I took this great trip to Scotland, with his brother and his niece, 
fanny [ count 498] 

Jean: Do you think you became more sophisticated, or have you had a 
larger sense of the world after this trip? 

Glenn: I’m sure, [tells about meeting guys like Malcolm Sergeant, seeing 
hiawatha, dining with him in his own home, etc. meeting people he’s read 
about] 

Jean: Do you think it helps you deal with your clients too who were from 
other parts of the world. 

Glenn: I think so, you can talk about the countryside or something that is 
very personal to them. [Discusses paris, after climbing the Matterhorn. 
Didn’t have any money.] And I just said, look. There you were at Windsor 
with five servants, now you are living with a family of 14 down at Hotel 
de la post down in the red light district, just paying a minimum amount. I 
went in to Thomas Cooke booking agency when i got into paris and i took 
all the money i had when I got into Paris and threw it on the counter and 
said, where can I stay for five days with this much? He looked at it and 
he says, well, I don’t know. And there was an old guy standing in the 
corner. I think he was a jewish fella cause he had one of those little caps. 
And he had on half glasses. And he looked at me and he said, John, I know a 
place. And I said, Take me down there. And this was on Budapest street. 
Then I said, well, I’m gonna be here five days and i don’t have any money to 
do anything, and I’m going to learn what I can, because here I’ve had all 
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these servants at Windsor, and I’m down here on the other end of the 
spectrum, so see how much you can learn. So I used to go out in the park 
and watch these little marionette show they had for kids. Here em 
respond up close in french. It was all extremely interesting to me. 

And I met a guy who was there from Belgium. And he hated the French 
people We got to talking and he said, you know, with your back ground, you 
should go to the opera. I said, I just can’t. He said what you got, and I 
threw in whatever I had and we went to the Opera. 

Jean: He took you. 

Glenn: [continues to discuss opera count 554] [had fun on return trip to the 
U.s. having so much fun. They pretended people were coming to visit them. 
He met up with a bunch of young college kids. 

When I was in England, in 1990, we went out over there, Scotland, I 
injured myself, ended up in the grand infirmary - ruptured a lymph down in 
his groin, [count 581 - 
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Interview with Glenn Exum, July 26, 1994 
Tape one, Side A 

Jean: Alright, [we laugh] Its sort of unnatural to just start. But I’m glad 
you are feeling better. 

Glenn: Well its a, I think its an improvement. You know, its such a shock 
to me, accepting something like this, but uh, you know, you never know, 
anyway, we’ll do whatever you say. 

Jean: Okay. One of my first questions I had was, I wondered what your 
friendship with Petzoldt meant to you. 

Glenn: Well, I think, uh, I think my friendship with Paul has been a very 
deep, sincere relationship. And it seems like, when either one of us sort a 
get out of since, why the other one’s always there to try to get us back in, 
you know. Our lifestyles are so different, and our general patterns of life 
are extremely different, but still, I’ve watched him and followed him and 
he’s really truly quite an amazing person, and what he’s done with his life 
the last, oh 15, 20 years is really quite amazing. Because he’s been kicked 
around a lot, you know. He’s done it all on his own. Nobody ever gave him 
anything. But he’s a, I think you probably got the message. Lets see. You 
weren’t over there that night, when we got together. 

Jean: At the banquet? Yes I was. 

Glenn: Oh you were. Well, then you know what I’m talking about. I 
couldn’t remember whether you were there or not. Anyway, I think he sort 
of an insight, maybe a better one, than I could even relate to. But uh, he’s, 
you know, I think Paul’s alright. He’s a, he loves to swim on the front 
page, you know. He like that very much. Perhaps more than I do. But 
anyway, thats the way he is, and people seem to respond to him. Thats 
good. 

Jean: Do you think either one of you could have done what you did without 
the other? 

Glenn: Oh. I think after a certain time of our lives we could have, but I, I 
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think maybe in the formative stages of our lives, there just happened to be 
an interaction of unusual communication that held us together. And we 
seem to respond to especially humorous situations together. Seem to have 
a lot of time out of just, sometimes, nothing, you know. Just being 
around, you know? 

Jean: What do you think was the significance of the tenth mountain 
division in terms of climbing in the United States? 

Glenn: Well, I don’t know how you could evaluate one infantry or one 
division against the other, but I believe if uh, if they were able to make a 
comparison in the different branches in the service, I believe those 
fellow, even though I wasn’t one of them, if I’d a gone in, I think that they 
may be one of the closes-knit military groups in the annals of our, of our, 
you know, participation in wars. Because, even now, they still get 
together. Like I was reading an article by Dr. Charles Houston, who was in 
the tenth mountain division, with Paul, and he’s done a lot of research on 
different facets of life, you know, and uh, he has one in the American 
Alpine Journal, and you’d enjoy reading it now. Its a beautiful article on 
aging, and uh, its a beautiful article. 

Jean: I think you read that to me. 

Glenn: Yes. But the way that the uh, the way Charlie and he’s so bright and 
he studied mountain medicine so much, he knows so much about it, that it 
sort of uh, accentuated the fact that those fellows, even after all those 
years, after World War II, they still get together you know, and 
communicate and keep data on what they are doing, and what their lives 
are all about. How they compare to others and all of that. But I’m sure 
there are other guys that are in the Navy or other branches of the service 
that are very very close too. But uh, maybe it was because of the type of 
service that they did and the terrain that they fought over,you know, they 
did in Europe in the war there. The isolation and all the things that 
happened to them, you know, and how they were cut off and what they 
would do in response to the situation. I think that these aspects, and what 
they were and what they were doing really welded them. And there they 
are. 

Jean: How did it feel to you when you went up the, you know when you 
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went up the Exum Ridge? I’ve heard your story, and I think we talked 
about this a little bit the last time we got together, but I just wondered, 
were you afraid? Or ... 

Glenn: [small laugh] Well, the only time I was really frightened was when 
I got to the end of Wall Street, you know, and then once I got across there, 

I was mortified. Almost paralyzed, you know. But then, I just decided 
that from then on I was going to change my whole attitude about it, cause 
there was only one way to go, and that was up. And you know, the other 
party was over on the ridge next to us, the Underhill Ridge on that same 
day. And I was screaming at them and they never did yell back at me. 

Jean: What did you say? 

Glenn: Oh, just trying to get their attention. But old Phil Smith, he said I 
thought you were over there just watching us. And I said, hell no, I was 
over there trying to climb the mountain, and I just wanted to talk to 
somebody. But you never answered me. So I said, well I’m just going to 
climb and quite talking. 

Jean: So, were you yelling because you were afraid? 

Glenn: Oh, I don’t know. I think I was probably yelling because I wanted to 
communicate with somebody. 

Jean: You just wanted to feel that you weren’t alone. 

Glenn: Well, I was really alone, but I thought if I could at least get in a 
world with them, it might be some comfort, you know, [we both burst into 
laughter] But anyway, anyway, but it was kinda crazy and I didn’t know 
anything. My equipment wasn’t very good. I was wearing a pair of football 
shoes like a pair of rollerskates, you know, but still, they seemed to be 
alright at that time. I guess when you are young and crazy, why it doesn’t 
make much difference. 

Jean: So, you were afraid and then you kind of pushed the fear aside, 
right? 

Glenn: Oh yeah. The minute I got across Wall Street, the fear left me. And 
then I just started floating along. Just going. 
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Jean: And you had no idea the historical significance. 

Glenn: Had no idea at all. I didn’t really know the significance of the 
history of the mountain. Nor did I have any idea that I was doing what I 
did. It was not mapped out, it was just something that happened, you 
know? I just happened to hit it. 

Jean: And do you think Paul knew what you were doing? I mean he knew, 
right? 

Glenn: I don’t think he knew, but I think he hoped, you know, ... 

Jean: He didn’t know the route. 

Glenn: No, he didn’t know it, because nobody’d ever been up it before. But 
he, he said he’d seen it once and a while ahead him up there, as they were 
going up the couloir getting up to the upper saddle. But uh, but I never saw 
them until he got clear to the top. And uh, but anyway, it was, and I was 
sitting there, had been there about an hour and a half before they came up. 
And, he was really elated. And I told you the rest of that story. [Chuckles 
to himself] 

Jean: Yeah. Then you ran down the mountain. 

Glenn: Yeah, then I ran down. 

Jean: And what was it you thought he had said to you? 

Glenn: I thought when he got out to the end of wall street he hollered 
down, “Any old lady could do this,” you know, and I, kinda made me mad so 
I ran all the way down to Jenny Lake. 

Jean: And what did he say, really? 

Glenn: He said Exum, you’re crazy. 

Jean: Did you make the jump because, did Petzoldt sort of dare you to do 
it? 
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Glenn: Oh no. 


Jean: I mean, you didn’t feel afraid that you’d go back and then you would 
be... 

Glenn: No. Paul, Paul didn’t have any idea where that ledge led. He didn’t. 
Course, he’d seen it from the top of the South Teton back in 1924. But you 
know, from that distance, you can’t really tell. You know how it is on the 
mountain. You look at it from a distance, why, its very different when you 
get up there and step on it, you know, because the mountains are that way. 
You can’t climb a mountain from the valley. You’ve got to get up there on 
it and in it, you know, and uh, lots of times the possible route that looks 
very climbable from down below, looks like something else when you get 
up there. So you never know. You’ve been on enough mountains to know 
that. But anyway, uh, he had no idea, really. He just knew that it might be 
a key. 

Jean: But he didn’t expect you to make that jump, or anything. 

Glenn: Well, he didn’t know the jump was there. 

Jean: And you went up, so you could ... okay so the angle ... 

Glenn: Yeah, well, you know, it gave me an advantage. You’ve been out 
there and you know, when you get to the eastern extremity of Wallstreet, 
why, there isn’t anyplace to jump. Naturally, when you get up at a higher 
angle, you have an advantage. You gain some. I may have jumped farther, 
but still the advantage was greater, because I was higher. Because I was 
above it, see. If I jump from here over there, you know, like here, why I 
probably couldn’t jump as far as I could if I got up on here and jumped over 
there. Because you have the advantage of the additional angle of the 
height. 

Jean: So, did you actually take a running leap? Or did you climb high and 
jump below. 

Glenn: I climbed as high as I could until i was sorta secure, and I jumped 
from a standing start. I didn’t run it, there’s no place to run from. 

Because I was just hangin on the walls. I was just hanging out there, [we 
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chuckle] 


Jean: When uh, you know, this Good Morning America show that I did for 
the next couple of days? Well, the woman kept, the woman the 
personality, the sort of famous person who came to climb with us? She 
would, when she was rappelling, or she’d be out on the ledge, you know, on 
the top of Baxter’s, you know the layback? 

Glenn: Yeah. 

Jean: She’d get the movie camera man and she’d say, “Here I am, hangin 
out in Jackson Hole. And I mean, I’m hangin out.” I also wanted to ask you 
for more details about the plane crash on Moran. They asked you to go up 
and check it out afterwards? 

Glenn: Well, what happened was, the plane crashed November 1950, right 
after heavy snowfall. And uh, it was a group of missionaries from 
California. They were flying supposedly to South America. They call it 
the new tribes missions. And uh, I didn’t really know what that means 
until one of the doctors, it was one of the ones that came up to conduct 
the services there when they buried all those guys, but uh, there was 
actually on the side of the airplane, there was a picture of a native, with a 
sort of a, well, he was a, he was a native, you know, I don’t remember the 
attitude exactly how he was, but he had his arms up, kinda like that. But 
the philosophy there was that they were Christians, and they were seeking 
to go to every unknown place and when they reached the last tribe who had 
not been exposed to Christianity, then they felt that their service was 
complete. Thats what it meant, see. What happened was, this plane, they 
were, well, off route. They didn’t know exactly where they were. I think 
they thought they were somewhere in Montana. And of course the 
mountains, aren’t, the profile of the mountains are quite different over 
there. Most of em aren’t that high, you know. And it was very cloudy, and 
one of the ranger up there in the north part of the park saw the plane, and 
then they saw it disappear and it didn’t come out again. So, he more or 
less had a visual picture of where the plane might have crashed. 

Jean: Was it a windy day? 

Glenn: Uh, it was stormy, I think, and a lot of clouds, you know, drifting 
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around. And then uh, he then notified the park service, the park got ahold 
of Paul, Paul Petzoldt, because he was the guy that knows the mountain 
better than anybody else and he happened to be here. I wasn’t here. I was 
in North Idaho, teaching. And one of the rangers, this Blake Vandewater, 
who uh, was a ranger at that time and then later he married a gal and they 
owned the Jackson Hardware, and uh, he is now still in the valley, hes 
[inaudible] awfully well. But anyway, they went on up there, but they were 
in snow up to their armpits. And they got up there and found the plane, 
they found everyone on the plane had been killed, you know, so they just, 
there was nothing they could do except go down, because of the time of 
year and the disposition with the mountain and all. They went back and 
reported it to the superintendent what they thought. The relatives of 
those who were on the plane decided among themselves that they wanted 
them to stay there, that is to be buried there where they hit on the 
mountain. So, the next summer, Paul wasn’t in yet, and the Superintendent 
asked me if I would go up with Blake and check it out. 

Jean: So this was 51? 

Glenn: Nineteen fifty one yes, July 1951. And uh, so Blake and I, they took 
us over to the old ranger hut there in Moran Canyon, and we stayed 
overnight. And we were across the bay, you know, we had to go across 
that. And Blake had his binoculars, and from the, the ranger cabin, we 
could actually see the airplane. And by the time we got across the bay, we 
were under it. We couldn’t see anything. We didn’t know where we were, 
you know. So, he said, you think you’ve got it in your head? And I said, I 
think I’ve got it, Blake. So we got up there and we climbed for, oh I’d say 
we were on the snow there for five miles. We were just going back and 
forth you know, and traversing, and by the crooks of good luck I guess, we 
came out right under the ship, exactly, and we just happened to hit it, you 
know, but we had no idea, because when you are under it, you can’t see it, 
you see. But we got there and checked it out, and the Park service wanted 
us to make a determination as to when we thought the airplane would be, 
that is, it would be, you know, out of the snow, and the ice and snow would 
be receded enough, we’d gather up all the parts. Well, what happened was, 
it was a DC3, had two motors. And it hit this big boulder and both of the 
motors left the ship. And it just, the impact, the airplane, we were able 
to check the speedometer, and they were going 175 miles an hour when 
they hit that boulder, and then, both of the motors, [my telephone rings] 
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Jean: Maybe that’s Beth, huh? 

Glenn: It may be. 

Jean: [I answer the telephone and talk a minute] That’s the woman I sing 
with. 

Glenn: Oh yes. The one with the long hair. 

Jean: Exactly. But you know, she wasn’t up that night at [the hootenanny] 

I asked her. She sang there last night. 

Glenn: Jack Heiler came down, sang the songs he was gonna sing there last 
night. 

Jean: Did you go last night? 

Glenn: No, but he came by, he was in the hospital to see me, so, he said I 
want to sing you a couple of songs. I’ll come by and sing em to you before 
I go up there. 

Jean: Nice, oh, that’s great, [we continue small talk about Beth] 

Glenn: Well, anyway, we uh, we checked it out and as I said, the two 
motors left the ship. And uh, it just, it just stripped everything out of the 
airplane. All the seats and the people and very thing went out. But I 
remember Blake and I walk inside of the body of the ship, and it was just 
gutted. And we found a quilt in there, it was a kind of a red quilt. And so 
we took that quilt and tied it to the tail of the airline so you could see, 
see better where it was, because it would waive in the wind, you know. 

And we made a determination what we thought would be the time to go 
back, and check everything out, you know, after the snow and the ice was 
receded, we gathered up whatever parts of bodies and things we could, and 
there was a great big crack up there and we just threw them down in 
there, or most all of the people were, and then we decided that it would 
probably be around the 11th of August before the mountain would be clean. 
And so then we went up again and Paul went with us, and Dick Emerson, 
who is one of the Park rangers and who later went on Mt. Everest, he 
wasn’t one of our guides, but he was one of the guides from this area. He 
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wasn’t a guide he was a ranger. But he was a great climber. His name is 
Dick Emerson. 

Jean: Yeah, well I interviewed Pat Emerson. 

Glenn: Yeah. Pat his wife. Yes. But anyway, Dick was there. I mention 
his name because he became involved in another incident. That was 
correlated with that, but anyway, I’ll tell you later on. I’ll tell you about 
that later. But anyway. So, we all went back up there. There was quite a 
gang of us. There was a representative from the Wyoming aeronautical 
division. A guy by the name of Johnson. And Dr. Dewey Dominic, he was a 
surgeon from Cody. I don’t know, he and I seemed to strike it off. We 
were having a lot of fun singing songs and stuff as we went up there. And 
then uh, this Yoder, who was a representative of these New Tribe Mission 
came up there from California to conduct a service. So we gathered 
everything up. And he, had uh, the minister, who was a very very close 
friend of one of the pilots, said I know my friend had a, he had a lot of 
money on him. He had about $2,000 cash. And uh, he was down in that 
chasm you know. And Paul and Dick and Blake and all those went down 
there, tried to get down to him, but we just couldn’t do it. And finally the 
minister said, “Well, let me try.” And though I don’t know how he did it, 
he got down there and got his hand in that guy’s pocket and got his wallet 
out and got the money and he said “This will mean an awful lot to his 
family, you know. 

Jean: Probably didn’t have a lot of money. 

Glenn: So he was able to take it back there to the family, but I think it 
was a couple a thousand dollars in there. 

Jean: Wow. And especially ... 

Glenn: Yeah. Sometimes you talk about how, you know, some people are 
turned off on about what happens to us, where you going and what’s gonna 
happen after you die, you know, but when he came back out up out of there 
I said, ‘Gee, I’m so sorry that you lost your friend.’ He says, “No problem 
there. I’ll see him again.” And you know, just uh... But he did this service 
and it was very nice. 
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Jean: So he was friends with all these people. 

Glenn: Oh yeah, on the plane. 

Jean: Was he part of their religious group? 

Glenn: Oh yes he was. He was part but he didn’t go. He stayed on in 
California. He was a member, it was, actually, I think they were 
protestant denominations. They were you know, methodists, 

Presbyterians, congregationalists, just a mixture of protestant religions I 
think, that were in that group. I understand there were five children, 
little kids on that. And uh, the next summer, Dick was up there with a 
ranger up on the Skillet Glacier and he found a perfectly preserved baby’s 
body frozen in the ice. So he had been with us. He knew that the people 
wanted all of them to be, you know, interned there, so he just got an 
appropriate place and buried the little baby up there on the mountain with 
the rest of them. So, it was a, you know, it was quite a dramatic episode. 

I know Beth and I, 33 years later, uh Jack Stark who was superintendent in 
the Park you know one of the last years I was in the concession, and uh, 
one day I had an aluminum canoe, and he said, sometime my family would 
like to start up in the Spalding Bay area on Jackson Lake, and we want to... 

Tape One side B: 

Glenn: They said, we want to uh, I’d like to row over to the ranger hut in 
Moran Canyon and stay overnight. I said, ‘Well sure Jack, take my canoe.’ 
So they did and they went over. And then a little later in the summer I 
said, ‘Well, Jack, Beth and I’d kinda like to go over there, I’d like to see 
that cabin where Blake and I stayed 33 years earlier. Well, he said, I’ll 
have some of my rangers take you over there in one of our fire boats. And 
so they took us over there, and Beth and I went, and this old cabin, its just 
a soured old cabin, and the uh, beds are all, you know, suspended up off the 
flow so that the rats and mice can’t get to the things, and I remember 
there were bars on the windows, and you could see places where bear had 
scratched the wall trying to get in. And so they let us off and we were 
going to stay there a couple a nights. And uh, we uh, it was kind of a, the 
cabin you know, it was, they stock it with a certain amount of food in case 
rangers in the winter time need to go in there and check on things, but 
anyway, it was, you know, uh, inside it was kinda dark and things, so. 
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Jean: Hang on a second, I’m going to have to ... [I turn off tape.] I wanted 
to ask you Glenn. How do you think that you legitimized mountaineering as 
a profession. I mean, you know, in the thirties, before the thirties there 
really weren’t professional mountaineers in the United States, but you 
started this guide school and then people could come and get paid to be 
mountaineers. What do you think about that? 

Glenn: Well, my philosophy with the guides was, I wanted all of them to 
be good guides, but I didn’t want them to depend on that entirely. Because 
I said in this society, the way the world is put together, you’ve got to 
punch the clock somewhere for about thirty years to have any stability 
when you are older. So I encouraged them not to just be guides but to 
become experts in something else. Most of them were either teachers or 
ski instructors or avalanche experts. And some of them, sort of just, well 
there are two guides up there now that are getting old and they have 
pursued guiding almost all their lives, like Kim Schmidt and Chuck Pratt. 
Now Chuck is uh, Chuck is one of the great innovators of hard climbing out 
of Yosemite, you know, and of course kirn is one of the world’s great rock 
climbers. But they have been oriented pretty much just into 
mountaineering. But I think Chuck, I think Chuck will be alright, because 
he is also a very very good mechanic. He is also an expert volkswagon 
mechanic. And I think Chuck could always fall back and make a living as a 
mechanic. But Kim has had the misfortune, had that bad accident and 
really slowed him down. I think that he’s impaired, and uh, he may be kind 
of worried about what’s gonna happen to him the rest of his life, because 
he has pursued climbing only. And I admire him. I think he’s a great 
climber, course I do wish he had something besides that. He might be able 
to write. I don’t know. He’s had so many experiences. He really got beat 
up, when a guide pulled him off Jensen’s ridge and nearly killed him. He’s 
had a very very difficult life since then. But he has a great heart in him. 

He is a still a great climber, but I think he’s in that situation now, where 
he, you know, i think he probably says Kim, what are you going to do with 
yourself. I used to tell all my guide i wanted them to become experts in 
something else, besides climbing mountains. I think maybe now the way 
the guiding is, the way the guides are, its more diversified. Many of them 
guide treks in the himalaya and some of them even guide Mt Everest. But 
even at that, you know, it seems to me it could be taking quite a change to 
have your life dependency on that alone. Therefore thats my philosophy 
with the guides. 
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Jean: Do you feel like its almost a double edged sword. In one way you 
provided a means of employment, so some of them don’t go and find other 
professions. 

Glenn: Yeah, it think so. I don’t know. I think there is more than just the 
pay for some of those guides. Maybe more so when there were fewer of 
them, but there was sort of a fraternal bond that our guides had, and I 
think most of them have it now. I still believe that there is a 
communication level there, a respect, because they are guides, and they 
are very proud of being guides, and I think they are important to teach 
other. But still even now, Id say the same thing to them, if I was still 
running the place. I’d say your great but learn to do something else along 
with this. 

Jean: What was it like here in the thirties in jackson? Was it a real 
exciting tie to be here? 

Glenn: Well, yes. Course, because there were so few people, you knew 
everybody. Now you go downtown and you might see two guys all day 
you’ve ever seen before. There was a freedom and communication, and 
there was a definite factor, of there were the dudes, the cowboys and the 
ranchers, but still there was sort of an unusual respect you had for each 
other. It was the dudes, most of them were easterners, came here for just 
the summer. A number of them had their own ranches, that sort of thing. 
And it was very colorful because there were a lot of gamblers in here, and 
lot of characters. And some guy’d come in in the fall, there was a gang of 
them and he had a lot of money and they just kept playing for his money all 
winter until it was all gone, [laughter] But there were some real 
characters in here. There was one old gal at the Three Rivers Ranch, her 
name was Missy Reed. Her husband was a senator from Pennsylvania. She 
had a daughter and she had a son. Her son’s name was Allen. And he 
became a very good friend of mine, a matter of fact we were down in Sun 
Valley together 1938. He taught me a song i always loved to sing. It was 
—German, which means Vienna you are the city of my dreams, he wrote 
out the phonetics. He taught me that song, I’ve sung it ever since. But his 
mother, she was a rough talker. She’d swear like a mule skinner. But she 
and her daughter, they’d been down to Mexico. They went into the Joe Ruby 
Saloon one day, and old Cy Fair was sitting there at the bar. And he was 
sittin there and he had this cowboy hat, a black hat, and he had a very big 
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mustache. And he was sitting there at the bar, drinkin beer. And his 
mustache was jut lathered full of suds, you know, and Mrs. Reed came in 
the bar there and she came through the swingin doors. And this is what 
she said exactly, she said, Cy you old son of a bitch. She says come out 
here I want tot kiss you. so old Cy he went out there and she grabbed him 
a milked the suds out of his mustache and she kissed him right down to 
the floor. And old Cy, he got up and staggered back and collapsed onto the 
bar stool. 

Jean: So were there really colorful people here? You knew the people and 
knew what they were like? 

Glenn: Yes, I knew them. Well, I met at that same ranch, was Struthers 
Bert. He wrote the diary of a Dude Wrangler. I went up there one time and 
Hans Hauser, he was the world champion skier from Austria and he was 
the head ski instructor down in Sun Valley, in 1938 when I went up there. 
And he was at the ranch with Struthers when I went up there, and that 
winter I’d had a boys chorus in my school up in Northern idaho, and I’d 
learned some of the Russian words to that old -- song. And we had a big - 
- up there, and it goes -— [tape falls down, Glenn springs into song.] And 
anyway, old Struthers, he got that rope and he got to throwing that rope 
all the way around-- But we used to have a lot of fun, stuff like that. But 
then they tell the story about him, how he wasn’t very rugged and he got 
lost one time and spent a long time on Timbered island, he couldn’t even 
find his way out of there. 

Jean: What was it like. Were there all dirt roads? 

Glenn: Yeah. Well, for instance from Jackson to Jenny Lake they were all 
gravel. It was, I remember one day Petzoldt and I were going up there and 
we got behind a guy and he wouldn’t let us go past him, and it was so dusty 
and everything. And finally old Paul he saw an opening and he got right up, 
he crowded the guy right out in the sagebrush. And then we just kept right 
on going. 

Jean: So did you get flat tires a lot? 

Glenn: Oh yeah. Yeah, we had our tire tubes along, and if you had a flat, 
why you’d just take the tire off and patch it and put it back on. Fix it 
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yourself. It was hard to do because you know, those rims are hard to, 
notched in the right spot. You used to always, if you went very far, you 
always expected to have a couple of flat tires, you know. 

Jean: So was this whole area up around Moose developed? What was it 
like when you played in the Jenny lake Dance Hall? Where was it? 

Glenn: The dance hall was uh, as you go up to turn down to go to Lupine 
Meadows, it was immediately north of there. Right there, that’s where it 
was. And I played there in, I played there the year I climbed the ridge in 

1930, 31, and before that we played down in the rainbow hall down in 
Jackson. And then we, we called it Ward’s dance hall. The guy that ran the 
Jenny Lake Dance hall name was Cliff Ward. And then he built a dance hall 
out there, out there where they’re building that new museum right in there 
[The wildlife of the AMerican WEst Museum] yeah, there was a dance hall 
right in there. That’s where the Ward Dance Hall was. And then after 

1931, we played there. The Ward Dance hall, which is where they tore 
that down, but thats where it was. They used to have a lot of fun you 
know and we had some pretty fair musicians off and on. i remember a 
couple of piano players were really good And we used rather odd 
combination of instrumentation. We had trumpet. Later on trombone. I 
played alto sax and clarinet. 

Jean: So you played the saxophone but you also sang. 

Glenn: Yeah. Sing through a megaphone. Like Rudy Valet used to sing, I’m 
just a vagabond lover. They used mikes in the old days when we didn’t 
have any electronic equipment. But I was playing one time out at the JY 
Dude Ranch, we were playing for a dance out there. Some dude came up to 
me and he said, that old song For You? Can you sing For You for me? I said 
sure. I didn’t know the words. He gave me $10. And so I made the words 
up. [he bursts into song, with the words For You] And I made em up and 
later on i learned the words, but that was the song. 

Jean; So did you have a lot of fans? Was it a big deal to play in bands? 

Glenn: Well, they seemed to respect musicians. And I know I met a lot of 
people. Because I played in a band. And then I worked at the Hines Gillette 
Motor Company pumping gas. And I met a lot of people there, too. 
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Jean: Where was that gas station? 

Glenn: It was on the corner of Broadway and Cache. Right on the corner. 
And that used to be the Hines Gillette Motor Company. 

Jean; So everybody who went through town would see that. Was the 
square still there? 

Glenn: Always. The square has always been there. That’s one of the 
smartest things that the early developers in Jackson did, was to put that 
park in there, how unusual it is to see that beautiful little park. There 
was only one building I can remember that was always there, and that was 
where Petzoldt was with the guy shootin craps. And Petzoldt met John 
Emory, but then they got rid of that, and there has been no building in 
there ever since. It was across the street from the famous bar, [Cowboy 
Bar] yeah the Cowboy Bar, across the street and to the right. Just right of 
where the elk horns are now, but they tore it down. 

Jean; Was stone drug there? 

Glenn: No no. There’s nothing. That whole area down there belonged to 
Gibbs Scott. When I first came to town there was the Bluebird Cafe, there 
was a barber shop, there was -- Deloney’s grocery store, and up on the 
corner was the Mercell Merc, a mercantile store, and then in the middle of 
the block was Bruce Porters Drugstore. That’s where I took the picture of 
the Dean of Windsor on that buckin horse. And that was all there was. 

Only about six building. 

Jean: so did you first come to work on the trail crews? 

Glenn: No I came to play in the band. The second summer I was here in 
1930, I worked on the trail crew up in the park. And i helped build the 
road from Jenny lake to Leigh lake, and it was a beautiful road up there, 
they even had it paved. And then they got it all paved and the park service 
decided it shouldn’t be, so they dug it up. But you could drive from the 
North end of here to Leigh lake. People would go swimming. 

Jean: So it used to be a completely different situation up there. There 
were all sorts of buildings, I mean, this is just in the very beginning of 
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this Park. 


Glenn: Yeah, well the Kent’ had a little place up there [Glenn has sudden 
health problems. We end the interview.] 
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Glenn Exum during car ride to and from Petzoldt Banquet, July 1994 

Sequence of tapes is messed up. The following transcription is from two 
tapes, which also contain Petzoldt’s banquet auction [exhaustive 
recording] and Petzoldt and Exum talking together. 

Car ride there: 

Glenn: I found with the rangers, if you wanted to do some [inaudible] and 
really had guts enough to do it, just go right out there and do it, why 
they’d actually, you know, it was alright. And I used to go out there, when 
you were allowed to cut timber and get my chainsaw and cut it up, you 
know, and they didn’t seem to mind. But that was before they got, you 
know, concerned about it. 

Jean: All the regulations. 

Glenn: Which, you know, as you go and you see [inaudible - Michael 
Menolascino is driving fast over bumps and it makes a lot of noise] in the 
old days, we used to have a camp up at Surprise Lake ... 

Michael: Oh really. 

Glenn: I took my chainsaw up there, when we had a packhorse. [inaudible] 
and got a big pile of wood up there, you know, used to have fires up there. 

A lot of fuel. But then, as the years went on ... 

Michael: Now, did you use that for the East ridge and North face? 

Glenn: Well, Mt. Owen and the North face and the North ridge sometimes. 
Mostly for Mt. Owen. We didn’t uh, we didn’t guide the North face and the 
North ridge. We just climbed those mostly as something to do. 

Michael: You could get horses up there too, and stock it up? 

Glenn: Oh yes. I, we used to have fires up on Mt. Moran. We had a fire 
place up there. One night, the fire got away from us up there. We had an 

awful time putting it out. But it got down in the roots of the trees, you 
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know, and a very, a very dry year. And uh, there was no law against it, but 
uh, in those old days, there was so much fuel. You know, the park hadn’t 
put on the, they were right, absolutely right in doing that, but anyway, 
thats why the regulations, because it just isn’t the fuel. Like the packers, 
they go in there and, they have to carry food to the horses. They used to 
let em graze, you know. But uh, you know, overuse ... [click off tape] 


Car ride home: 

Glenn: She was quite an amazing lady, really, she was a, she 
unfortunately. 

Jean: Wasn’t her name Pat? 

Glenn: Beecee. Beatrice. But we called her Beecee. 

Jean: Oh. 

Glenn: She could play piano and accordion, kinda like this gal, Joanne Cash. 
Jean: Who’s that? 

Glenn: Lawrence Welk. 

Jean: Oh, on Lawrence Welk. 

Glenn: She was a ragtime piano player. She used to play the accordion 
after a while too. She was a good athlete. But uh, then in later life, she 
got to drinking pretty heavy. 

Jean: You know, Paul told me she was a schizophrenic. 

Glenn: I think she probably did. 

Jean: [we discuss adult onset schizophrenia] Do you wish that you were 
climbing? 
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Glenn: No. No I don’t. If I felt better, I would. You know, when I had that 
first operation in 1978, 77, why they cut something, and I’ve had pain 
ever since. It uh, is so uncomfortable, quite an ordeal. I, before I seem to 
uh, you know, I’d be able to walk it out. And I still can somewhat, but its 
steady. The only time I don’t have it is when I’m laying down. When I’m 
sitting, standing or walking, why, its always there. 

Jean: Oh, that’s awful. 

Glenn: But uh, its just a tolerance that you have to develop. And I just 
worked on myself, trying to, you know, ... 

Jean: Did your pain threshold increase? Can you tolerate more pain now? 

Glenn: I think probably I have more pain now than I used to have. I get up 
every morning run 1,400 times in place. 

Jean: You do? 

Glenn: Yes. And then I walk a mile in the morning, even though it hurts 
quite a lot. 

Jean: Woah. Sorry. This is an awful road. I’m going to go slow. Well, the 
thing is, Glenn, its interesting because you seem very nimble. You are 
more nimble than Paul. And in some ways it seems like you’d be more 
capable. I mean, I’m not saying that he’s not. I’m just saying that you 
seemed very nimble, like getting up on the podium. 

Glenn: Well, you see, his problem is visual. 

Jean: I see, so he’s gotta go slow, because he can’t see. 

Glenn: But physically, why, he’s in very good shape. 

Jean: I see. I was misinterpreting. 

Glenn: A few years go when I was down there in Tennessee, he didn’t use a 
cane at that time, but I think he does it more like a vision-impaired 
person, just to break the terrain as he goes over it, you know. But he 
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hears well, and he’s very sharp. 

Jean: Yeah. Very sharp. Funny guy. Really funny guy. You guys are great 
together. 

Glenn: We had our ups and downs, you know, everybody does. But we uh, 
were smart enough, you know, to know, we could see each other straight, 
and uh, I’ve never done anything to tear Paul down. 

Jean: No, well, you have a lot of integrity that way. 

Glenn: Well I uh, I just, I don’t know. You know, I hate to see people do 
badly. To see talented people like OJ Simpson make such an awful 
mistake. Just in a moment of stupidity. If he’d a just thought for one 
second about... 

Jean: Consequences. 

Glenn: Yeah. Consequences. But uh, but I, I don’t know. There’s something 
I guess. People who sometimes [inaudible] thing stupidly. They don’t have 
to suffer on their way up. But I, I uh, listened to that story, and I still am 
very sad. And it makes you sick to think that he would take those three 
young lives, and leave his little kids. 

Jean: And they were brutal deaths. 

Glenn: Oh, just awful, [we continue about the trial and his opinion about 
OJ. Then he goes into president Clinton and how “they” give him an 
awfully hard time.] 

Tape one, side B: 

Jean: Sounds like they got into some really serious stuff over there. That 
sounded really scary. 

Glenn: Oh they did, yeah. 

Jean: I wanted to buy that book so badly. On Top of the World. 
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Glenn: I have a copy of that. I don’t have it here. I could bring it up if 
you’d like to read it. 

Jean: I read it. I checked it out from the library. 

Glenn: I think its quite well done. 

Jean: I do to. 

Glenn: I thought Francie had a ... 

Jean: Oh. Porcupine, [avoid a porcupine along the road] She had a flair, 
didn’t she? 

Glenn: She had a nice style. 

Jean: Now, so Glenn ... um, so you guys just did things different ways and 
decided that it wasn’t working together? 

Glenn: Well, what happened was, we don’t, I never say this to anybody, but 
the way it happened was, we got sort of, you know, so that we didn’t think 
we could operate together. So we decided that uh, that uh, Paul would 
take it one year, and I’d take it the next. We’d alternate years. In 1955 
Paul took it. And I went to Canada with one of the guides and with our 
family and we did some climbing up there. And uh, and then the next year, 
’56, we came back and Paul, he used to be extremely careless, you know, 
and he wouldn’t always pay his bills, and had people after him all of the 
time, and I found that he hadn’t paid the insurance on the guides the year 
before. He left our equipment out on the lower saddle, and wrecked 
everything. And so, what actually happened was, that I said, well Paul, it 
just isn’t gonna work. I said, lets go down to the park service and I’m 
gonna bid for this concession. I’m sure you’ll want to also. So we did, and 
they gave it to me. 

Jean: Wow. So you won a bid. Did you bid higher? Or low? 

Glenn: No. It was just on our records. On paying bills and all that. 



Jean: He agreed to that plan. 

Glenn: Yeah, but anyway, we uh, you know, shortly after that, why Paul, 
well it was a few years later when he founded NOLS over in Lander, 
Wyoming, he invited me to come over and be on his board of directors. So I 
went over there. And we continued our friendship, and always have ever 
since. But anyway, we forgot, and that is, well Paul you know has kicked 
around a lot, and he gambled his way through a couple years of school. And 
he had to. Nobody ever helped him. He always had to do it on his own. 

Jean: Look. 

Glenn: There. There’s a deer. 

Jean: Oh neat. 

Glenn: Pretty little thing. But anyway, don’t ever, because now this Pete 
Williams in the documentary, he said the sole, Paul, he was in the tenth 
mountain division, Paul and when he came back, they had a drawing. And 
he won a homestead over in [inaudible] Wyoming. And then he got involved 
in that, and Beecee [his first wife] was with him, and they really worked 
like [inaudible] out there, raising alfalfa. He, I don’t know, but he’s a, but I 
think probably, maybe one of the best things he ever did, was when he 
married his second wife, Dorothy. She had the radio stations in Lander, 
and she was a well-established lady. And she was, every time Paul would 
do anything, she’d check on him. 

Jean: Like what? 

Glenn: Well, paying the bills, or he’d borrow something, be sure he sent it 
back. And uh, we had this film we did together in ’46, you know ... 

Jean: Uh huh. The Mountain? Well, I sat with the woman who did it. At 
the table. 

Glenn: Yes. Oh yes. 


Jean: She’s wonderful. 



Glenn: Yeah, that was Virginia Garner. 

Jean: Yes. 

Glenn: But anyway, uh, when he married Dorothy, why, his life changed 
because of this one quality that he lacked, that she had. 

Jean: She was organized. 

Glenn: He had a problem with organization and dependability. And thats 
when he really got going. 

Jean: What happened in that marriage? 

Glenn: I don’t know. 

Jean: Did they get a divorce? 

Glenn: Yes. But I don’t know, I think Paul, third wife, but that was, I think 
the saddest one of all. And I think this present, Jenny, seems to be getting 
along great. 

Jean: His current wife? 

Glenn: Yeah. Uh, Jenny, the one he is married to now. 

Jean: Yeah. She seems very nice. 

Glenn: He’s, uh, I think she knows. And she’s a very dignified lady. I’m 
sure she’s been very good for Paul. But he has, he’s gained so much in the 
last few years. You know they kicked him out of NOLS. 

Jean: Yeah, I knew that. 

Glenn: Yeah, and then, they too, two years ago, 1992, they got thinking 
about it, just like I think about Paul, and they said, well, after all he’s the 
one who got it going. And so they elected him president of the [inaudible] 
which I think was a good thing to do. 



Jean: So what about his personality do you think makes it get to the point 
where its unbearable, for like NOLS, or ... Its just that he was so 
disorganized? 

Glenn: I can’t answer that. I don’t know. Because, I don’t really know, but 
uh, he seemed to uh, now these guys, like Andy, Andy, you know ... 

Jean: Carson? 

Glenn: Yeah. Carson. But he uh, really has tremendous admiration for 
Paul, as does so many of them, you see there this evening, and around. And 
those kids back in Tennessee. They just idolize him. 

Jean: Yeah, well, they really have a lot of affection for him, too. And the 
way he is and his personality. I mean, I really think he was a visionary in 
so many ways. 

Glenn: Yeah, he is a very talented guy, and he’s made a great contribution 
to the world, I think. 

Jean: But its interesting, because, I’m not so sure ... I mean you were the 
one who really made the guide school work, and you really legitimized 
climbing, I think, because of your own personal integrity. 

Glenn: Well, what I did and what I tried to do was uh, I told those guys, 
just like I used to tell my kids who were studying music. Try to, you 
know, bolster their self-confidence. And I used to, I know, embarrass 
some of them because I’d always introduce em, and tell all the great 
things they had done. How they were one of the great climbers of the 
world. It a a privilege to be out with them. And some of them, frankly, 
they were not quite of that quality. But the more I told them that, the 
more they believed it themselves. And eventually became that. 

Jean: Interesting. Bill Briggs, Bill Briggs talks about that, you know. 

Glenn: Well, you know, I used to try, Bridger of course, he’s a very 
different type of person, but still, you have to weigh each guy on his own 



make-up. And I, I never shot Bill down. I let him express himself. And I 
didn’t really have much trouble with him. But the other guys, you know, 
they, they didn’t go for some of his philosophy and Scientology, and all 
that sort of thing. 

Jean: Oh yeah. But I mean, he has a lot of respect for the way you ran the 
guide service. He calls it the greenhouse effect. He thinks that your 
guides just became better under your tutelage. And I think thats probably 
the way it was for you as a teacher, too. 

Glenn: Well, I don’t know. That one little booklet there of me, McKenney 
inspiration of large numbers, but those testimonials that those kids gave, 
you know, I don’t know. Just, just, uh, well I know one little girl who 
later became a medical doctor. She wrote to me in that book. She said, I 
remember that you told me, when I was just a little girl, she started on 
the trombone. She said, Sally, you use your noodle, all the time. She said, 
I’ve never forgotten that. And she takes her own kids out, you know, but I 
don’t know, it just, but I don’t know. I’ve been awfully lucky. I don’t 
know. I just, I’ve enjoyed, and I picked up little tricks and ideas. Some of 
my old professors, education professors at the University of Idaho, uh, he 
says make a game out of work. And I still do that. Instead of thinking 
what an awful job it is to dig a hole, however it may be, you want to think 
of how beautiful the hole’s gonna be after you dig it. And every shovel you 
take out, you know, makes the hole more beautiful. It just sort of depends 
on what you’ve got in your head. You endure a lot of misery. I had a 
brother-in-law one time who was a fireman on the railroad, and his name 
was T.O. And I said, T.O., how can you stand, how do you stand to look at 
that fire all the time? He says, I don’t look at it, I look through it. 

Jean: Oh. 

Glenn: Some little things like that, you know, just, gives you an analysis 
of uh. 

Jean: Well, you’re an optimist. 

Glenn: Well, I think you have to be. Its, uh, I’ve alway thought it takes too 
much energy to argue and fight with people. And you only destroy yourself 



if you start bellyaching around with things. But you know, I saw a 
program many years ago. There was quite an excellent movie star. His 
name was John Gilbert. And uh, the title of that film was The Mask of the 
Devil. And it would show this guy encountering different situations, and 
it’d show exactly what he was thinking in the back of his head. And then 
what he actually did. He did exactly the opposite of what he was thinking. 
And I had one, one of my fellow teachers, a fellow at the hospital. 

Jean: Oh whoops. Where am I. [I pull into the driveway of a house, 
thinking it is the road that leads to the house where Glenn is staying.] 

Glenn: Thats okay. 

Jean: I just saw the driveway, you know. 

Glenn: Sure. Thats good enough. But anyway, this gal was, her name was 
Miss Parsons. And she didn’t like me at all. She was headed to speech 
department, dramatic and choral reading and all that sort of thing. And 
boy, I knew she didn’t like me, and so one day I went to her and I said, 
Lucille, I said, I think you’ve got one of the best choral reading groups I’ve 
ever heard. I said, Sometime could I feature them on one of my musical 
programs? Oh, she said, gee, that would be wonderful. And, from then on, 
she became one of my best friends. And uh, I had her, I’d introduce her, 
you know, Mrs. Parsons, head of the speech department, head of debate and 
all that stuff. She’d be so flatter. And the first thing you know, why we 
went to the world’s fair in Seattle, and I had her go along with us, as one 
of the chaperones. But that was just an example, before the mask of the 
devil, that fits us all sometimes. 

Jean: So what, do you think bad things and do good things? 

Glenn: Yeah. Yeah, just do the opposite. If you are going to kick somebody 
in the face, instead of doing that, pat em on the back. There you go. 

Jean: So, I will see you on Monday, at 9 o’clock. And I’m really looking 
forward to it. 


Glenn: Well, we’ll see what you really think, and ... 



Jean: Well, I have a lot of question I need to ask you, because I’ve been 
talking to all sorts of people, but I need to get information from you. 

Glenn: Sure, I know. I don’t know, do you think, do you think I’ve gone too 
far into my teaching? I don’t know how interesting that will be to people. 

Jean: Well, I think with your teaching, urn, I think your teaching is, well, 
there are a couple of things. The reason you were able to do things that 
you did with the guide school, I think, are because you were a very good 
teacher. So, I think your teaching is important. 

Glenn: Well, thats what I ... was trying to show the correlation between 
the two different aspects of life, that are so different. But still, 
philosophically I used the same approach. And then, some of those things 
like the experience I had the night the Dean and I went to the Royal Albert 
Hall. And went to Sir Malcolm’s own for dinner. And we saw Hiawatha. 

And uh, I don’t know, I, somehow, those things were so exciting to me, 

that I hope I wrote it down well enough that it could catch on. 

Jean: Well, the thing, when we deal with publishers and stuff, they’re, I 
mean ultimately they are going to tell us, and so thats a big thing, but I’ve 
been talking with a lot of publishers, and I think that the thing that they 
think ... What you’ve done that for the world and for the country is the 
most interesting and significant is what you did with the guide school. 
And, you are a great storyteller, you know what I mean? You tell stories 
in a very clever way. So, I think that some of your stories that you tell 

about the other things that don’t have to do with the guide school can wind 

in to the guide school. I don’t think we are going to be able to use 
everything. 

Glenn: Oh no, I know. 

Jean: But, so thats what I think. I think that all that stuff is, um, that we 
have to look at what the story is for the country, do you know what I 
mean, and what everybody will be interested in. And so, that’s tricky. 

Glenn: Now this, uh, this one, I don’t know whether you read it or not. 



Jean: I read all your stories. 

Glenn: Entitled Ted Boydlander and Molly Be Damned. 

Jean: Are you sure I have that one? Because I just read over everything 
you sent me. 

Glenn: Ted Boydlander and Molly Be Damned. Its about, she was a 
prostitute up in Idaho. 

Jean: I don’t have that one. 

Glenn: I’m sure its in there. 

Jean: Well, we’ll have to look. Because we have everything that you sent 
me, and everything that you sent me back. 

Glenn: That was in the last group. I’m quite sure. 

Jean: Well ... 

Glenn: Read that and see what you think, because its sort of an interesting 
story. Because this kid, his name is Boydlander [might be Voydlander] and 
just by coincidence I lived with his mother, I bordered at his house the 
first year I taught in Kellogg. And Ted was two years behind me. And he 
graduated in ’36. I graduated from Idaho in ’34. And he was interested in 
Hollywood. So, he went on to Hollywood, and he didn’t have any particular 
skills, and he looked around trying to find a job. And finally, he went in to 
one agency, he’d almost given up and gone up North. And uh, the guy he said 
Voydlander? He said, you should be a camera man. Its a famous german 
camera, see. So, he applied at this place and got in with the guy who had 
just made King Solomon’s mine with Stuart Granger in Africa, you know, 
and it won an award. You know, Ted got started with him, and he ended up, 
his career, chief cameraman for Michael Landon. 

Jean: Oh wow. 


Glenn: You know. Highway to Heaven, and uh, Little House on the Prairie. 



Jean: So when did you ... I haven’t seen that story. So you’re going to have 
to show me where it is. Is it in with a bunch of stories. And is it a little 
story within a bunch of little stories? 

Glenn: Yeah. 

Jean: Maybe its at the end of a story and I missed it or something. 

Glenn: Well, maybe. Well, anyway, that one of em, doesn’t have anything 
to do with ... it just happened to be, cause he was in Kellogg, see, before 
he ended up... 

Jean: Well, so what I’d like to do is just talk to you about a lot of this 
stuff on Monday. 

Glenn: Well I’ll see ya. 

Jean: And say hello to Beth. 

Glenn: I will. 

Jean: And it was a pleasure for us to listen to you again. We really 
enjoyed it. 

Glenn: Okay, and thank Mike. 


Jean: Okay, I sure will. 



